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Michael Francklin, 1720-1782, Lieutenant Governor of Nova 
Scotia from 1766 until 1776 


Susannah Francklin, wife of Governor Francklin, daughter 
of Joseph Boutineau of Boston. Married Michael Francklin 


in 1762 
. 
BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 

y 
l HESE portraits, apart from their historical interest, are an important contribution to our .knowledge of the transition 
of Copley’s style from the austerity and simplicity of his American Portraiture to the suavity of X\ [11th-century British 
fashion. Even in Boston he confessed to being an artist easily influenced, and his coming to London in 1774 and journey 
to Italy soon after, made almost a break with his early work, aligning him with the English portrait painters. 

These transitional works, probably painted during one of the Governor’s visits to England, have remained in the 
possession of the English branch of the Franklyn family ; and, although unsigned, are attested as Copley’s work by family) 


r 


records. 


1752 Michael Francklin, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia from 1766 1764. Francklin visits counties under his jurisdiction and adjusts Indian 
emigrated to Nova and Acadian troubles. Keeps the province in harmony with 
the mother country. Stamp Act causes trouble in New York 
and Boston, but reaction in N.S. is quiet. 

*“Francklin, with his talents and personal worth: was recognized 
by the British Government as the only man capable of preserving 
tranquillity among the people in Nova Scotia.” 


until 1776, was born in Devonshire and 
Seotia in 1752. He was a man of education and ability, and 
though his career in Halifax began with only a small rum‘shop, 
his enterprise and integrity brought him such success that he 
soon had an enormous business in supplying stores to the military 
and naval forces stationed in and passing through Halifax. 
1765 Francklin has a large grant of forest land cleared for New England 
families to settle after they leave Massachusetts because of the 
political troubles. This settlement was called Fort Edward. 
1766 September 9th: Appointment as Lieutenant Governor. The 
Governor, Lord William Campbell, was all the time back and 
forth to England during his term of office so affairs were left in 


1754 Francklin was a good French scholar, also became friendly with 

the Indians. In the summer of this year he went shooting with 
two Indian friends between Halifax and Gran Lake, on the way 
back he is captured by hostile Indians and walked off to Beause- 
jour. Spends three months with these Indians and learns to 


speak Mic Ma In October he is released. 


Francklin’s hands. 


1759 He is unanimously elected to a vacancy in the New House of ad : : . { 
io ‘ 8 vats Nv fhouse 0 1768 Appointed Lieutenant Governor of Island of St. John (now 
Assembly as a Member for Halifax. Prince Edward Island), becomes greatly interested in stock 
raising and begins breeding fine race horses, imports stud from 


wf &) le » e Suez - . : 
1762 January 21st: Francklin marries in Boston Susannah Boutineau, England. Acquires another large estate near Amherst. 





daughter of Joseph Boutineau, a leading citizen connected closely 
by marriage with Peter Fanueil of Fanueil Hall fame. , 
Francklin is made a Justice of the Peace, “no small appointment 
at that time.” He is appointed a Major in the militia and 
organizes large detachments. 

He is called upon to take a seat at the Council Board. This 
“Council of Twelve,” as it is called, dominated all matters in 


JOHN 


Visits England and in 1722 returns to N.S. with a gift from the 
King of two hundred pounds for the repair of St. Paul’s church 
in Halifax. 

Died at Halifax and is buried in St. Paul’s in a vault to the left 


of the altar. 
See J. S. Macdonald’s ““Memoirs of Lt.-Gov. Michael Francklin” 
(Coll. Nova Scotia Historical Society, 1912). 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
OLD WINE AND NEW BOTTLES 


URING recent weeks both the Tate Le. 
Gallery and the Victoria and Albert ae 
Museum have reminded us of the quality 

of their possessions by presenting them in new 

settings. At the Tate the contemporary British 
artists and their immediate forerunners have 
been rehung in newly decorated galleries; at 
the Victoria and Albert all the picture collections 
have been gathered together in newly created 
rooms. In both instances even those of us who 
know the pictures well tend to be surprised at 
their impact under this new presentation. The 
colour schemes of the walls at the Tate, the 
grouping of artists of one mood (sometimes of 
one artist) in the separate bays, sets them off to 
magnificent advantage, and the vistas down the 
rooms are most impressive. Since the sources 
of these pictures of our time are varied—direct 
gallery purchase, Chantrey Bequest, Contem- 
porary Art Society, accepted gifts, etc.—it is 
remarkable how comprehensive, balanced, and 
representative of the best work of the individual 
artists this collection of Tate pictures is. There 
is clearly a bias along what one might call School 
of Paris trends, and a neglect accordingly of the 
best contemporary work in the purely English 
tradition. Time and yet unborn trustees will 
probably relegate to the cellars some of this work 
as fashions change ; but certainly this showing 
gives a fair idea of what we have done since 

about 1910. 

I wish it were possible to have the collection 
of British water-colours at the Tate somewhere 
more accessible than in their oubliette leading 
off from the Sargent room. Only the very deter- 
mined ever find them, and their display does not 
make for thrill. We drop the hint hopefully. 

Across at South Kensington the new painting 
galleries are also not very easy to reach despite a 
number of well-placed notices. The high note 
is on the priceless collection of works by Con- 
stable, especially those oil sketches which were 
his own communings with the transient effects 
of nature that he loved. When we remember 
their date, so long before the French Impres- 
sionists, we can but marvel alike at the vision and 
brilliance of technique. Frankly, I found some 
of his drawings and water-colours a little dull, despite the 
best of these ; but those small oils are superlative and look 
excellent in these well-lighted new rooms. On from Con- 
stable we have the Water-colour Collection, which is another 
of the treasures of the Museum ; then the Ionides Collection, 
and throughout the rest of the rooms the XVIIIth- and 
XIXth-century oils from gifts and bequests of John 
Sheepshanks, Alexander Dyce, John Forster, and John 
Jones chiefly. 

At some risk of heresy in face of the universal acclaim 
which this new gallery has evoked, dare I say that I don’t 
like it? The display of Constable is an asset; the oppor- 
tunity to see the magnificent J. J. Chalon, and Samuel 
Scott in the entrance corridor, another; the modernized 
lighting of the rooms yet another. But I infinitely preferred 
the comprehensive showing of the water-colours in what is 
now the Indian Gallery (the new arrangement permits only 
a selection, O horrid word !). Then, since the oil paintings 
from their varied sources were governed by no sort of 
principle I never minded their being scattered in their 
several galleries. What God hath put asunder let no man 
join. The masterpieces—the precious le Nain, the Degas, 





. the Millet, the Ward, the Crome, and others—were very 
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By HORACE SHIPP 


MURILLO. Portrait of a Monk. 
Canvas 36} in. X 264 in. 
Exhibited at Agnews. 


happy where they were, and I doubt whether half so many 
people will go round all those corners and up all those stairs 
to find them as were used to visit them in their old place 
near the main entrance. However, tempora mutantur ; 
science and technology have pushed the Indian collection 
out of the Imperial Institute, this has pushed the water- 
colours out of their old home, and the Museum authorities 
have regained some of the lost ground by creating these 
galleries. 

Back at the Tate the Arts Council have organized an 
impressive showing of the Belgian Constant Permeke whom 
we loosely label Expressionist, though the label is misleading 
unless we refer it back from our own Josef Herman whose 
terre a terre mood of sombre harmony between man and 
earth found tremendous expression in Permeke’s work. 
He paints large and heavy ; he uses earth colours ; there is 
a kind of l’art brut about these workers and peasants, and 
the landscape in which they live. This is Van Gogh of 
‘*The Potato Eaters,’’ and though once or twice (particularly 
when he was exiled in Devonshire during the First World 
War) he captured something of Van Gogh’s joy in landscape 
for beauty’s sake, he remained a social realist. His heart is 
with the poor and these works are full of feeling. When he 
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distorts it is as though he were accusing society of creating 
the lumpiness and destroying the grace of his creatures. 
Only in the life-sized drawings of female figures does he 
succumb to the rhythm of the curves and the flow of line. 
At one period he looked towards Cubism, but he is essentially 
a figurative painter with a strong feeling for his fellow-men. 
This Tate exhibition reminds us of a painter who has always 
been in danger of being by-passed. 


VALLOTTON AT THE LEFEVRE 

Almost at the other extreme in his suavity is Felix 
Vallotton, a retrospective exhibition of whose work is at 
the Lefevre Gallery. Academic and most competently 
professional, Vallotton paints without any feeling of excite- 
ment. His range, from portraiture which would merge 
quietly on the walls of the Royal Portrait Society to land- 
scape and flowerpieces, reveals an artist who can compass 
all representation and who is sufficiently sure of himself to 
use no tricks nor shock tactics. Always there is charm, 
pleasing colour, conscious design ; never is there any sense 
of strain. 

It comes as something of a surprise to learn that 
Vallotton was one of the Nabis, a friend of Bonnard and 
Vuillard, for in his work there is none of their intimism 
either in subject or manner. An early kitchen piece in its 
subject-matter hints that he might have gone that way, but 
the definition and careful composition make it belong to 
Good Housekeeping. One simplified landscape of a group 
by the sea at Dieppe is more free in style, but on the whole 
Vallotton is the conscientious craftsman. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND A New GALLERY 

In this category of good craftsmanship and professional 
ability stands René Demeurisse, whose exhibition of water- 
colours and drawings is the first show at the pleasant Galerie 
Pierre Montal in South Molton Street. Vice-President of 
the Salon d’Automne, a well-known book illustrator (many 
of his sensitive lithographs and engravings in this department 
are in the exhibition), Demeurisse has received much 
official recognition in his own country. He is a traditionalist, 
and the large-scale flowerpieces and the landscapes in this 
exhibition carry on the Impressionist technique and have no 
fellow-travelling along the way of l’Ecole de Paris. He can 
use water-colour boldly and achieve rich tones and strong 
colour with directness. The many black and white drawings, 
often of buildings and the Paris bridges, reveal that his 
command of his craft is based on sound draughtsmanship. 

It is the policy of this new gallery to introduce some of 
the more representational contemporary French artists: a 
gentle corrective to our current idea that in Paris Art and 
Abstraction are synonymous terms. 


THE PROBLEM OF WATER-COLOUR 

Edward Seago’s exhibition at Colnaghi’s now extended 
galleries has established itself as an institution at this time 
of the year, and this year is devoted to his recent water- 
colours. In this also are included a number of flower- 
pieces. He, too, uses his medium in the direct manner so 
as to accomplish form, colour, tone in one operation. How 
much more difficult this is than the method of making a 
drawing and then adding local colour and working up tone 
only those who have essayed the medium know. A water- 
colour artist treads a hair-line between an easy but papery 
charm, and muddiness. Success is so rare that it has the 
air of the fortuitous about it; and, indeed, it has been 
urged against this kind of water-colour that it is rather the 
result of happy accident than of technical power. Certainly 
it demands the swiftness and directness attributed so archly 
to the highly vaunted Action Painting with the vision of 
Impressionism. One thinks of Sargent’s rich Venetian 
sketches or the work of Blamire Young. Edward Seago 
uses his water-colour in this daring manner, usually with 
satisfying results. Some of the flowerpieces have not quite 
passed over that borderline of unsophisticated charm: the 
ingénue has not quite achieved maturity. The recent 


landscapes done on an unspoiled island off the Italian coast 
and other impressions of places, either exotic from his tou: 
on the Britannia or quietly native in his East Anglian country 
side, are excitingly successful. 


ABSTRACT FROM NATURE 

Another English artist whose mastery of his mediun 
can always be relied upon is John Piper, though, unlik: 
Seago, he moves farther and farther away from the figura 
tive and representational. His recent show at the Leiceste: 
Gallery began with a few large water-colours of nea: 
representation : panoramic views of townships set in sur 
rounding hills. The rest was made up of the abstractions he 
created from such visual impressions. Sometimes the ste; 
taken carried him too far, so that we had only a confusior 
of approximately rectangular shapes and tended to enjoy 
them simply as dark, rich colour patches in juxtaposition. 
At others there was a fine tension between art and nature, 
the head and the eye. I sometimes wonder whether Piper’s 
real call is not to non-naturalistic stage design, where we 
want an atmosphere of place without the place, of buildings 
without solidity, of “‘light that never was on sea or land”’ 
but only from the lighting plot and Number Two Amber. 
I enjoy him most when he escapes this theatricality among 
the romantic masses of mountain scenery. 

The current exhibition at the Leicester is of new drawings 
by the irrepressible Ronald Searle, whose vitriolic pen roves 
in ‘‘New York, Paris, and Merry England”; of Kyffin 
Williams rendering the sombre mountains of his native 
Wales in paint almost as solid as the mountains themselves ; 
and of that young contemporary, Anthony Fry, who abjures 
craftsmanship with young contemporary fervour. 

Ronald Searle’s drawings are so rich in what Stanley 
Spencer calls ‘‘giggle value” that one is in danger of over- 
looking the draughtsmanship underlying the fun. Paris 
evidently evoked a fairly serious mood of place and people ; 
America is such a caricature of itself that it nearly defeats 
Searle’s genius for exaggeration; but Merry England lies 
at his mercy. And, of course, he has none. As inventive 
as he is invective, his mad musical instruments, his partners 
in the dance series, his nightmare sleepers, are all but 
Surrealist, and altogether delightful. 


OLp MaAsTERs 


In the more serene realms of Old Master art, above the 
Sturm und Drang of our contemporary theory, Agnews have 
an impressive exhibition of recently acquired pictures. The 
sensation is a newly discovered Rubens, ‘“‘Seneca and Nero,” 
found in the sale-room and established by known drawings 
made by the artist from sculptures. My pinch of incense 
dutifully deposited in recognition of its mastery, I offered 
my true worship to a very beautiful ‘‘Portrait of a Monk” 
by Murillo which I found altogether satisfying, as Murillo 
was before the vaporoso of too many successful ‘‘Immaculate 
Conceptions” had clouded his vision. In 1649, when this 
picture was painted, the artist was unspoiled. Thirty-two 
years old, newly married to a wealthy wife, his feet on the 
first rungs of success, he was working on his earliest out- 
standing commissions for the monasteries, and had not lost 
his contacts with realism. Another nearby picture, and a 
masterpiece of its kind, is the great Hondecoeter from the 
collection of the Earl of Halifax. Were ever the subtleties 
and tactile qualities of feathers better rendered than in this 
lively depiction of ‘‘Hawks attacking Ducks on a Lake’’? 
A charming little Wilson roundel, a fine Loutherbourg, 
Claude’s ‘‘Flight into Egypt,”’ and a not altogether satisfying, 
though striking portrait by Cuyp, are noteworthy. 

One other exhibition of Recent Acquisitions is that at 
Tooth’s, again a regular feature in the London art world. 
The two most impressive pictures have a certain correlation. 
One is Canaletto’s excellent study of ‘‘The Grand Canal, 
Venice,”’ the other, Samuel Scott’s glittering picture of the 
‘‘Thames seen from near the Tower of London.” Both of 


(Continued on page 173) 
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Fig. I. JoHN Ruskin. The Glacier des Bossons, Chamonix, 18409. 


JOHN RUSKIN AS ARTIST 


HERE was a tradition that art was a manly pastime in 
[the Ruskin family ; the father, John James Ruskin, 

had been taught to paint in water-colours at the High 
School of Edinburgh by the elder Nasmyth, ‘‘in grey under- 
tints of Prussian blue and British ink; washed with warm 
colour afterwards on the lights.” Over the dressing-table 
in his room at Herne Hill hung his masterpiece—-a picture 
of ‘Conway Castle, with its frith, and, in the foreground, a 
cottage, a fisherman, and a boat at the water’s edge’’: it 
sounds as if it might have been done from an engraving. 

In 1831, when its painter’s son, John Ruskin, was twelve, 
his father arranged for him, in his turn, to have drawing 
lessons, and chose Charles Runciman, a rather unsuccessful 
historical painter, to be his master. In the fashion of the 
times he set him copies and exercises. A delightful letter 
of February 20th, 1831, tells how the boy dealt with them. 

‘* .. You saw the two models that were last sent, before 
you went away. Well, I took my paper, and I fixed my 
points, and I drew my perspective, and then, as Mr. Runci- 
man told me, I began to invent a scene. You remember the 
cottage that we saw as we went to Rhaiader Ddu.. .? I 
thought my model resembled that ; so I drew a tree—such a 
tree, such an enormous fellow—and I sketched the waterfall, 
with its dark rocks, and its luxuriant wood, and its high 
mountains ; and then I examined one of Mary’s [his cousin’s] 
pictures to see how the rocks were done, and another 
to see how the woods were done, and another to see how the 
mountains were done, and another to see how the cottages 
were done, and I patched them all together, and made such 
a lovely scene—oh, I should get such a scold from Mr. Runci- 
man (that is, if he ever scolded) !” 


_— 





Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


By JOAN EVANS 


After the next lesson, he wrote again: ‘‘I showed [the 
drawing] to Mr. Runciman. He contemplated it for a 
moment in silence, and then, turning, asked me if I had 
copied. I told him how I had patched it up; but he said 
that was not copying, and although he was not satisfied 
with the picture, he said there was something in it that 
would make him totally change the methods he had hitherto 
pursued with me. He then asked Mary for some gray 
paper, which was produced ; then enquired if I had a colour 
box ; I produced the one you gave me, and he told me he 
would begin with a few of the simplest colours, in order 
to teach me better the effects of light and shade... .” 

Ruskin later admitted that he owed to Runciman his 
knowledge of perspective and a useful swiftness and facility 
of hand; but he considered that his teaching lost him the 
natural force and ‘‘strong accuracy”’ of his line. He never 
forgave Runciman for not indulging or encouraging his 
gift for ‘‘drawing delicately with the pen point’’—a gift he 
practised privately by copying every dot and line in the 
engraved illustrations by Turner and others to an edition de 
luxe of Rogers’s Italy.* That it was a real gift is shown by 
the astonishingly delicate drawing of the tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral made in 1832, now at Oxford. 

In 1833 the Ruskins began to travel abroad, and John 
started to draw architecture inspired by a new enthusiasm. 
‘Hitherto having never so much as drawn the form of a 
single leaf with attention, even in the living tree, far less in 
sculpture, all carving came nearly alike to me, so only that 
it was rich. . . . Although already I had begun to draw 
traceries carefully, and the tabernacle work connected with 
them, for crockets, bosses, or decorated mouldings, I used 
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Fig. II. Baden, Canton Zurich, 1835. 
South London Art Gallery. 


only such rude and confused lines as I had learned to 
imitate from Prout, and left their places blank in my sketches, 
to be filled up ‘out of my head’ at home... . 

“I was now thorough dextrous and quick with my pencil 


Fig. III. Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 1838. 
City Museum & Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


Fig. IV. Chartres Cathedral, 1840. 
City Museum & Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


in getting as much as I wanted of a building or street in 
Prout’s manner—entirely master of perspective, and had 
great sense of position, and composition, in a subject.” 

By 1835, when he was sixteen, Ruskin was producing line 
drawings in skilful and mannered perspective (Fig. II). He 
later wrote that they had been interesting even to artists, 
and had encouraged his father to promote him to a better 
teacher. ‘‘Lessons from any of the members of the Water 
Colour Society cost a guinea, and six were supposed to have 
efficiency for the production of an adequately skilled water- 


Fig. V. Entrance to Feldkirch, 1838. 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
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colour amateur.’’ Mr. Ruskin pére had just begun a modest 
career as a collector by spending forty-seven guineas on a 
Copley Fielding, and they had already met and liked the 
artist. He was at once chosen to be the son’s teacher. 
‘The proposed six lessons in Newman Street ran on into 
perhaps eight or nine, during which Copley Fielding taught 
me to wash colour smoothly in successive tints, to shade 
cobalt through pink madder into yellow ochre for skies, to 
use a broken scraggy touch for the tops of mountains, to 
represent calm lakes by broad strips of shade with lines of 
light between them .. . to produce dark clouds and rain 
with twelve or twenty successive washes and to crumble 
burnt umber with a dry brush for foliage and foreground.” 

Soon, however, Ruskin found that his washes did not 
in the end look like Fielding’s, and that his training had not 
qualified him to record the country he admired on his 
travels. “‘I perceived the Fielding processes to be inapplic- 
able to the Alps. My scraggy touches did not to my satis- 
faction represent Aiguilles, nor my ruled lines of shade, the 
Lake of Geneva. The water-colour drawing was abandoned, 
with a dim under-current of feeling that I had no gift for it 
—in truth I had none for colour arrangement—and the 
pencil outline returned to with resolute energy.” 

In later years Ruskin considered the time between 1835 
and 1840 to have been one of decline in his career as a painter. 
There is, indeed, a growth of mannerism between the 
straightforward, if rather Proutish Oxford sketches of 
1835 and the mannered style of ‘‘Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh,” of 1838 (Fig. III). Itis his unfinished sketches, 
like that of Feldkirch (Fig. V) which show the most promise. 

In the spring of 1840 Ruskin had a slight hemorrhage 
from the lung, and the doctors ordered him to leave Oxford 
and winter abroad. That spring, David Roberts held an 
exhibition of his sketches in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
‘“‘They were faithful and laborious,”” Ruskin wrote later, 
“beyond any outlines from nature I had ever seen, and I 
felt also that their severely restricted method was within 
reach of my own skill, and applicable to all my purposes. .. . 
He taught me. . . the use of the fine point instead of the 
blunt one ; attention and indefatigable correctness in detail ; 
and the simplest means of expressing ordinary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
heightening of the gradated lights by warm white.” 

Ruskin found great pleasure in using his new style in 
France (Fig. IV), but no art that he could command was 
adequate to Rome, where they spent the winter. He drew 
the fountain of Trevi (Fig. VJ), but the result was not very 
Roman. The monumental quality of its architecture was 
beyond him, and its picturesqueness was of a kind not to be 
expressed in terms of Prout or Lewis. He walked by the 
Tiber, through narrow and dirty streets. ‘‘Found, through- 
out a long walk, not one subject which if sketched carelessly, 
or in a hurry, would have been fit for anything, and not a 
single corner of a street, which if studied closely and well, 


Fig. VI. The Fountain of Trevi. 
The Education Trust, Bembridge School. 


Fig. VII. Casa Contarini-Fasan, Venice, 1841. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


would not be beautiful, so completely is this place pictur- 
esque, down to its doorknockers, and so entirely does that 
picturesqueness depend, not on any important lines or real 
beauty of object, but upon the little bits of contrasted 
feeling—the old clothes hanging out on a marble architrave, 
that architrave smashed at one side and built into a piece 
of Roman frieze, which moulders away the next instant into 
a patch of broken brickwork, projecting over a mouldering 
wooden window .. . all to be studied closely before it can be 
felt or even seen.” 


Fig. VIII. Piazza della Ragione, Padua, 1841. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Fig. IX. Study of Bramble. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Ruskin was tired and ill during his winter in Rome, and 
not even his new friendship with George Richmond en- 
couraged him to much sketching. It seems to have been at 
Rome that Ruskin accepted the fact that he would never be a 
serious artist, and received his vocation as a student of 
beauty. Yet, when they went on to Naples at the end of the 
year, he made a sketch (now at Bembridge) in the slum 
quarters of the city which was the most accomplished he had 
done so far. When they reached Venice early in May he 


Fig. X. Interior of San Frediano, Lucca, 1845. 
Manchester City Art Gallery. 





found it ‘‘a Paradise of cities,’’ and drew Venetian architec- 
ture with a new force and delicacy. His drawing of the 
“‘Casa Contarini-Fasan” (Fig. VII) is a very long way from 
‘Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel,’”’ drawn only three years before ; 
and in his drawing of the Piazza della Ragione at Padua 
(Fig. VIII) we find for the first time the calm confidence of 
maturity. On his return to England he began to take lessons 
from Harding, which he received in a critical spirit. Yet 
“it was lovely to see him draw, in his own way, and up to a 
certain point. His knowledge of tree form was true, and 
entirely won for himself, with an honest original perception.” 
Ruskin appreciated Harding’s emphasis upon drawing, but 
had reached a point when he felt he needed training in 
colour, rather than in the meticulous delineation of trees. 

He had, indeed, to make what Harding taught him his 
own before he could wholly accept it. In the spring of 1842 
he set out once more with his family to Chamonix. At 
Fontainebleau, tired and a little ill, he went out ‘‘into a 
cart-road among some young trees, where there was nothing 
to see but the blue sky through the thin branches, lay down 
on the bank by the roadside to see if I could sleep. But I 
couldn’t, and the branches against the blue sky began to 
interest me, motionless as the branches of a tree of Jesse 
on a painted window. ... 

““Languidly, but not idly, I began to draw it; and as I 
drew, the languor passed away ; the beautiful lines insisted 
on being traced—without weariness. More and more 
beautiful they became, as each rose out of the rest, and took 
its place in the air. With wonder increasing every instant, 
I saw that they ‘composed’ themselves, by finer laws than 
any known of men. At last the tree was there, and every- 
thing that I had thought before about trees, nowhere.” 

This mystical experience of the sacredness of natural 
beauty at Fontainebleau led him for a time to make few 
sketches, and those of an unusual kind. His two astonishing 
water-colours of the Fall of Schaffhausen (one is reproduced 
in Fig. XI) break right away from all classical conventions 
of composition ; they are worthy to stand beside the picture 
of the ‘‘Falls” that he portrayed in words in Modern Painters. 
He later gave one of them to his American friend, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and told him: ‘That one of the ‘Fall of 
Schaffhausen’ was the only one I ever saw Turner interested 
in. He looked at it long, evidently with pleasure, and shook 
his finger at it, one evening, standing by the fire in the old 
Denmark Hill drawing room.” 

Ruskin’s work in the winter of 1842-43 was—as ever 
afterwards—mainly literary. Though he continued his 
lessons with Harding he began at this time to work steadily 
at botanical drawing. He wrote to a friend : 

“I like every fine day to get a little bit of close, hard 
study from nature ; if not out of doors, I bring in a leaf or 
a plant for foreground and draw that.” His plant drawings 
(Fig. IX) are rarely dated, and in them his style changes little ; 
their exquisite delicacy and minuteness provide the link 
between Ruskin and the early pre-Raphaelites. 

Much of his time was now taken up by the writing of 


Fig. XI. The Fall of Schaffhausen, 1842. 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 
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Fig. XII. Trees, 1845. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Modern Painters. In the spring of 1845 he went to Italy for 
a long tour, for the first time unaccompanied by his parents. 
It was the happiest and most fruitful season he was ever to 
enjoy ; all his sketches, and he made many, reflect something 
of the brightness of his spirit. He went first to Lucca, which 
became forthwith one of his favourite cities. He painted 
everything—the courtyard of the Palazzo Guinigi, the 
Romanesque aisles of San Frediano (Fig. X), the facade 
of San Michele, and some of its details. At Pisa and 
Florence he was chiefly engaged in the study of ancient 
painting ; but after he joined Harding at Baveno he took up 
painting again. At Venice he was busy chiefly with archi- 
tectural studies, but his love of Nature continued to animate 
them. Did he draw the Casa Loredan on a dull day, with 
all its marbles reflecting a leaden sky, he would bring it to 
life by the care with which he drew the plants in its crevices ; 
did he sketch the south front of St. Mark’s, it was when all 
its colours were reflected in a pavement wet from a shower 
(Fig. XIII). Yet in the end he grew fatigued with over- 
abundance of freedom and beauty, and there is a kind of 
tired turbulence in the drawing of the Pass of Faido he made 
on the way home (Fig. XIV). 

England none the less seemed small and unromantic, and 
Ruskin was again reduced to plant studies. ‘‘While my 
father . . . read to my mother and me for half an hour after 
breakfast, I always had a fresh-gathered outer spray of a 
tree before me, of which the mode of growth, with a single 
leaf full size, had to be done at that sitting in fine pen outline, 
filled with the simple colour of the leaf at one wash. On fine 
days, when the grass was dry, I used to lie down on it and 
draw the blades as they grew, with the ground herbage of 
butter-cup or hawkweed mixed among them, until every 
square foot of meadow, or mossy bank, became an infinite 
picture and possession to me, and the grace and adjustment 
to each other of growing leaves, the subject of more curious 
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Fig. XIII. The South Door of St. Mark’s, Venice, 1845. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


interest to me than the composition of any painter’s 
masterpiece.” 
He went to Italy again in 1846, once more with his 


parents. He was growing more and more interested in the 
history of the early medieval architecture of Northern 
Italy, and was using his talents as a draughtsman rather for 


Fig. XIV. The Pass of Faido, 1845. 
The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 
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Fig. XV. Fragment of the Alps, 1858. 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 


record than for beauty. His father wrote rather sadly to a 
friend: ‘‘He is cultivating art at present, searching for real 
knowledge, but .. . it will neither take the shape of picture 
nor poetry. It is gathered in scraps hardly wrought, for he 
is drawing perpetually, but no drawing such as in former 
days you or I might compliment in the usual way by saying 
it deserved a frame; but fragments of everything from a 
cupola to a cartwheel, but in such bits that it is to the 
common eye a mass of Hieroglyphics—all true—truth itself, 
but Truth in a mosaic.” 

Ruskin’s marriage to Effie Gray in 1848 has become a 
classic instance of an unhappy match. There was nothing in 
their companionship likely to strike a flame of inspiration ; 
it is a remarkable tribute to Ruskin’s steadfastness that he 
produced such excellent books as The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture and The Stones of Venice when he was living 
with her. His drawings at this time were nearly all designed 
to illustrate his books, or to serve as records for his own 
literary uses. In the summer of 1849 he went to Switzerland 
with his parents, while Effie returned to her father and 
mother in Scotland. Some of the sketches of that summer 
—such as that, long in America, of the church tower of 
Courmayeur, and the picture of the Glacier des Bossons 
at Chamonix, now at Birmingham (Fig. I)—have a detailed 
and leisurely beauty of their own. 

John and Effie came together again, and it was with no 
anticipations of disaster that in 1852 Ruskin invited a new 
friend, John Everett Millais, to accompany them on a visit 
to the Trossachs. There Millais began to paint a portrait 
of Ruskin standing beside a stream. It was entirely typical 
of the sitter that he should himself produce a minutely studied 
painting of the rock beside which he was posed, for fear that 
Millais should not inderstand its geological implications. 
In April, 1854, Effie left Ruskin, and in July obtained a 








Fig. XVI. Mountain Study. 
Junction of the Aiguille Pourri with the Aiguille Rouge, c. 18409. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


decree of nullity against him. Two years later she married 
Millais. 

The measure of the shock that Ruskin suffered can be 
judged in his paintings of 1854. The most finished of them, 
the ‘‘Pine Forest on Mont Cenis,’”” now in the Ashmolean, 
for all its elaboration, is curiously formless ; indeed, it is 
true to say that after 1853 there are many years in which 
Ruskin produced none but lifeless paintings. Some of the 
best have a purpose that is less creative than informative : 
such paintings as his ‘‘Fragment of the Alps” of 1858 
(Fig. XV) or his delicate studies of the sculpture of Abbeville 
and Amiens, have a scientific intent that gives them a force 
altogether lacking from such woolly landscapes as ‘‘The 
Castle of Hapsburg,’’ now at Oxford. The same precision 
and purpose is evident in his paintings of birds. One of the 
few fine pictures of this time is the ‘‘Coast Scene near 
Dunbar” (Fig. XVII) painted in 1857. 

At this time Ruskin was engaged in sorting the immense 
mass of Turner drawings that had come to the National 
Gallery by the settlement of the dispute about the painter’s 
will. Close and constant contact with the works of a man of 
greater genius than his own may have aided the frustrations 
of Ruskin’s personal life in submerging his powers of 
creation. He was not yet forty, but had aged early, and the 
first signs of hereditary weakness were already visible in his 
mind and heart, though they were as yet unrecognized. 

Only in 1868 did he begin to show a renewed skill. He 
went to Abbeville that year to work on the flamboyant 
architecture of the Somme Valley and recaptured much of 
his old zest, both in his drawings (Fig. XVIII) and in some 
delightful descriptions of the town and its surroundings. 


@ ig. XVII. Coast Scene near Dunbar, 1857. 
City Museum & Art Gallery, Birmingham. 




















Yet the new impetus did not last ; he went to Verona the 
next year for a long stay, but took a protégé, Arthur Burgess, 
with him to make detailed drawings for him. His own work 
there—such as the drawing of the Piazza dei Signori, at 
Oxford—is extremely competent, beautifully meticulous, 
and quite without life. The same is true of the few finished 
drawings of the next few years—‘‘The Upper Reach of the 
Grand Canal,”’ drawn in 1870, now at Oxford, that seems an 
echo of some of his drawings of nearly thirty years before, 
and the highly finished drawing of the facade of San Martino 
at Lucca, also at Oxford, that dates from 1874. 

His mind was beginning to fail, though he still enjoyed 
brilliant intermissions. His first serious attack of mania 
in 1872 was followed by many more. When he drew now, 
there was no attempt at a finished picture, but rather at a 
sketch of a composition drawn with a broad soft pencil. He 
still found pleasure in such work. In 1874 he wrote to an 
unknown correspondent who had written to ask if it had 
never occurred to him that he might be mad: ‘‘Well, 
I am so alone now in my thoughts and ways, that if I am not 
mad, I should soon become so, from mere solitude, but for 
my work. But it must be manual work. Whenever I succeed 
in a drawing, I am happy, in spite of all that surrounds me 
of sorrow. It is a strange feeling—not gratified vanity : 
I can have any quantity of praise I like from some sorts of 
people ; but that does me no vital good . . . whereas to 
succeed to my own satisfaction in a manual piece of work, is 
life—to me, as to all men.”’ That satisfaction was still with 
him for a time ; but in the drawing of Amiens he made on 
All Souls’ Day, 1880, he had passed beyond all the skill he had 
so patiently acquired into a strange childish primitiveness. He 
drew little afterwards, though he did not die until 1900. 

Ruskin made many drawings; the catalogue of two 
thousand one hundred and forty-five given by Cook and 
Wedderburn{ is not quite complete. Yet in spite of an 
almost professional productivity and a quite professional 
skill within his own limitations, he never sold a picture and 
never accepted a commission. Moreover, his drawings are 
always sketches, and never finished pictures ; and he never 
progressed, as a professional might have done, from water- 
colour to oil. He must be judged as the amateur he was ; 
and it may be that it was because he drew and painted only 
because he enjoyed it, that so many of his sketches still keep 
their freshness and charm. 

[Ruskin’s works may be found in many galleries. The 
late Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse accumulated a very large 
collection, which now belongs to the Education Trust he 
founded and is housed at Bembridge School and at Brant- 
wood. Ruskin himself gave a number to his Drawing 
School at Oxford ; they are now included in the collections 
of the Ashmolean Museum, though the ‘‘Working Series” 
has disappeared. 

Pictures by him will be found in the British Museum ; 
the Tate Gallery ; the Victoria and Albert Museum ; the 
South London Art Gallery; the City Museum and Art 


Fig. XVIII. The Market Place, Abbeville, 1868. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 














































Fig. XIX. Cascades de la Folie, Chamonix, c. 1860. 
City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


Gallery, Birmingham ; the City Art Gallery, Manchester ; 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; the Ruskin Museum, 
Sheffield, and in other galleries and in many private collec- 
tions. In America there are important collections in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York; the Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass; the University 
Library, Yale; the Fogg Museum, Harvard; and the 
Library, Wellesley College. I have only once seen a forged 
Ruskin drawing; it represented a steamer on Coniston 
Water, and was exhibited as Ruskin’s at the Graves Art 
Gallery, Sheffield.] 


* Some of these have lately been presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. 
John Woodward. 


+ Library Edition, The Works of John Ruskin, Vol. XXXVIII, 1912, pp. 217-306. 


Fig. XX. View from near Florence with Mount Oliveto, c. 1862. 
City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 












Fig. I. Silver bowl. T ‘ang period. Diameter 74 in. 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN 


COLLECTIONS 
THE SEDGWICK COLLECTION—I 


. D. BRANKSTON, in a charming little dissertation 
A on “‘the eye,” that is the eye which discerns, which 

distinguishes the true from the false, the work of art 
from the unsuccessful effort or the imitation, suggests a 
means by which one may “‘test the potentialities.” The 
experiment this writer describes is often quoted and needs 
no repetition here, but anyone who is privileged to view a 
number of private collections of works of art will observe a 
marked distinction between the collection which has been 
formed on conventional lines and that which exhibits the 
impress of the owner’s discerning eye. 

Though the Sedgwick collection of Chinese works of 
art is not, numerically, one of the largest, it is one of 
considerable ‘‘size’’ measured by the splendour of the 
objects comprising it. At every turn—whether it be among 
the silver cups and bowls of the T‘ang dynasty, the stately 
bronzes of the Shang period, the rare and finely carved 
lacquer of Ming, the cloisonné enamels, or the jade—we 
find at hand immediate evidence of that eclecticism which 
characterises the whole collection. 

The silver bowl in Fig. I is ornamented with palmettes 
in low relief, the floral pattern and the birds and animals in the 
border repoussé but covered with a thin layer of pure gold 
welded or hammered on: the workmanship is very fine and 
the effect strikingly beautiful. It belongs to the T‘ang 
period. Its form and treatment are not known to exist in 
examples of any earlier dynastic period, for major historical 
happenings, especially dynastic changes, inevitably leave 
their mark upon the culture of a people and influence its 
development. In China this influence is usually marked, 
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sometimes immediate, and is always reflected in the works of 
art which have come down to us. 

Under T‘ai-tsung, one of the first emperors of the T‘ang 
dynasty, the boundaries of the Chinese Empire were not 
only greatly extended, reaching in the year 640 as far as 
Eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea, but the frontiers were 
open to all peoples and cultures. In the result, impressions 
from abroad abound in the many works of art produced 
during this period, noticeably in respect of form. In the 
pottery shapes, for example, we see a powerful influence 
from the Greeks, Buddhistic figure forms are often strongly 
reminiscent of Indian concepts, while the outlines of many 
of the silver vessels are clearly borrowed from Sdssanian 
originals. This Sdssanian influence, though certainly 
present, is just fading away in the charming little shallow 
cup (Fig. II) whose date is generally believed to be a little 
later than T ‘ang. 

The Shoso-in, a famous temple-museum at Nara, Japan, 
contains the most comprehensive exhibition of Tang 
craftsmanship in existence to-day. Most of the objects in this 
great treasure-house were the personal belongings of the 
Emperor Sho Mu (A.D. 723-756) and were brought there at 
the end of his reign. Among the exhibits at the Shdso-in 
there is a stem cup exactly similar to the one owned by Mrs. 
Sedgwick (Fig. III). This kind of cup has no forerunner in 
metal work, either in form or treatment, at any date anterior 
to T‘ang, and here again contact with Persian silversmiths 
seems to be indicated. Its decoration, on the other hand, 
especially in the drawing of the horses and their riders, is purely 
Chinese and may well be a direct descent from the Han. 
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Fig. II. Silver cup (much enlarged). 


The most exquisite example in all this array of fine early 
silver is a tiny box and cover little more than an inch in 
diameter engraved by a master hand with a minute and 
perfectly executed design of grapes and scrolling vine 
branches. 

Then there is a lovely little globular pot with arched 
swing handle. When shown at the Chinese Exhibition at 


Burlington House in 1935-36 it was attributed (Catalogue 
No. 783) to the period of the Six Dynasties (A.D. 220-589). 
The design represents a procession and this pattern as well 
as the manner of its execution was said to resemble closely 
that of a well-authenticated stele of the early VIth century. 
In general form it is a highly refined descendant of the 





Fig. III. Silver cup. 
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Sung period. 


T‘ang period. Diameter at lip 3 1/16 in. 
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Diameter (Bowl only) 24 in. 


bronze bowl with gold inlay seen in our next illustration 
(Fig. IV). 

Several bronze objects decorated in this manner but with 
silver as well as gold inlay were found by Orvar Karlbeck 
during his exploration of the Shou Chou district of the Huai 
River between 1917 and 1933. All the evidence points to a 
pre-Han dating for the objects found on these sites and in 
some quarters ‘‘Huai River Style’ is synonymous with 
‘‘Warring States Period’—approximately IIIrd century 
B.c. The manner of the inlaid design of Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
bowl is not quite so masculine as that of the Shou Chou 
finds and on stylistic grounds it should perhaps be dated 
Han. 

‘Primitive man,”’ says a reviewer of Dr. Plenderleith’s 
work on the Conservation of Antiquities, ‘‘when he has 
secured his minimal material needs turns by an irresistible 


Fig. IV. Bronze bowl with gold inlay. Han period. Height includ- 
ing handle 2 in. 
































Fig. V. Bronze figure of a Bodhisattva. Wei period. Height 12} in. 


urge of his nature to produce some piece of quasi-creation 
which will preserve the memory of his personality for as 
long as possible after his physical disappearance.” This 
fact goes far to explain, if explanation were needed, the 
Chinese practice of inscribing bronze vessels (bronze being 
the most enduring of hand-worked substances) with a 
message which it is desired to perpetuate. These inscrip- 
tions vary considerably in their value and interest to the 
modern student, most of them recording some contemporary 
auspicious happening or the tribute to an ancestor. Occa- 
sionally the translator finds the brief account of an important 
historical event or, more valuable still, the date and circum- 
stances surrounding the casting of the vessel inscribed. 

Several of the bronzes in this collection are inscribed. 
In the case of two of them the interest lies in the fact that 
both—one a ewer (J) and the other a basin (P‘an)—bear 
identical inscriptions and therefore belong to each other. 
Also their provenance is indicated. 

Another inscribed vessel is the remarkable goblet (CAzh) 
shown in Fig. VI. It is unusual to find vessels of this class, 
a drinking cup, so vigorously modelled, the horned monster 
cast on each side an even more forbidding creature than 
the customary t‘ao t‘ieh. Time has added its quota of 
decorative value to this piece, for the body has much bright 
green incrustation and the exposed portions a finely con- 
trasted red patina. 
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Fig. VI. 





Bronze cup. Shang dynasty. Height 5} in. 


Sacrificial vessels of this early date (the Shang dynasty 
lasted from approximately 1765 B.c. until 1122 B.C.) and 
those used for heating and containing wine are distinguished 
for their strength of outline and elaborate yet powerful 
modelling. One of these, a wine container with cover 
(Kuang), is seen in Fig. VII. This, though a well-known form, 
is to be found in very few English collections, and the 
Sedgwick example is one of the finest. It was an outstanding 
exhibit among the bronzes shown at Burlington House in 
1935-36. The elaborate ornament on body and cover 
contains many of those elements seen only on pre-Chou 
bronzes—the ubiquitous t‘ao t‘ieh on the lid, the free 
animal’s head of the handle, the spiral filling, lozenge 
pattern and snake round the shoulder—-all these, added to 
the shape of the vessel itself, establish it as a product of the 
Shang dynasty and certainly no later than the XIIth 
century B.C. 

One of the most graceful forms ever conceived by the 
Chinese was the slender beaker with trumpet-shaped mouth 
and spreading foot (Ku). It is happily one of the forms 
most favoured by the caster of bronzes and an example is 
to be seen in every representative bronze collection. One 
of these in the Sedgwick collection possesses a grey-green 
patina of exceptional beauty giving it, at a short distance, 
the appearance of an exquisite vessel of jade. 

Another distinguished bronze lent for the Chinese 
Exhibition is the four-sided casket and cover (Fang I) with 
decoration in high relief. It possesses the unusual feature 
of a plain ground in place of the spiral filling found on 
nearly all pre-Chou vessels. This is one of the bronzes 
actually found at Anyang, the ancient capital city of the 
Shang dynasty. 

Two later bronzes, both exceptionally fine examples of 
their class, are the figures in the illustrations which follow. 
Fig. V is the representation of a standing Bodhisattva, that 
is ‘‘a being who, having attained perfect enlightenment and 
a right to immediate Nirvana, yet devotes himself to the 
succour of his fellow beings in the world of sorrow and 
impermanence” (Hansford). This dignified and graceful 


figure belongs to the type usually styled Kuan-yin, goddess 


THE SEDGWICK COLLECTION 











Fig. VII. Bronze wine vessel and cover. Shang dynasty. 
Height 9} in. 





Fig. VIII. Gilt-bronze figure of a Lohan. Pre-Ming. Fig. IX. Jade figure of a kneeling lady (one of a pair). Han period. 
Height 6 in. Height 3 in. 
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Fig. X. Red lacquer table-top or tray. Ming period. 


16 in. 


Diameter 


of mercy, though, at the date to which this particular model 
must assuredly be attributed, this divinity was regarded as 
sexless. 

Fig. VIII represents a Lohan or Buddhist saint, one of 
the early apostles of the Buddhist Church. In bearing and 
expression this figure seems to emanate benevolence and 
compassion in sharp contrast to some other representations 
of the Lohan, e.g., the massive seated model in the British 
Museum where austerity and, to some, even cruelty may be 
discerned in the facial expression. 


Fig. XI. Red lacquer dish with foliate edge. Ming period. Diameter 
64 in. 
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Fig. Xa. Detail of Fig. X. 


Bronze mirrors in the collection include examples dating 
from the IIIrd century B.c. to the T‘ang period. Few of the 
later examples exhibit such excellent workmanship or such 
delicate detail treatment as those of the pre-Han era. On 
the back of one of the Sedgwick mirrors a lively design is 
cast with four animals following each other in a circle and 
clasping each other’s tails. A smaller mirror, one of the 
selected objects from the Shou Chou finds referred to above, 
has a daintily executed design of coiled dragons; this 
piece has the added attraction of a fine, smooth, pale green 
patina. Both mirrors belong to the period of the Warring 
States and, like the large majority, they are circular. Square 
examples are occasionally seen, but these must have been 
intended for the mirror-maker’s wealthier patrons, for one 


Fig. XII. Red lacquer box and cover. (Cover only seen.) Ming 
period. Diameter 5} in. 





Fig. XIII. Red lacquer box and cover. (Cover only seen.) Ming 


period. Diameter 5} in. 


seldom sees a square mirror which has not received the most 
luxurious treatment. The one example in Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
collection is overlaid with a thin sheet of pure gold upon 
which a formal floral pattern is daintily engraved. 

Figure subjects to be seen in some bas-reliefs of the Han 
dynasty, found near the city of Chia-hsing Hsien in Shantung, 
are valuable guides to those endeavouring to assess the age 
of figure models whose date is otherwise difficult to deter- 
mine. The two wonderful little white jade kneeling ladies, 
one of which is seen in Fig. IX, are so near in conception and 
style to these bas-reliefs that they may be confidently 
attributed to the same period—about the second century 
A.D. The figures are of fine translucent jade delicately 
carved, the features suggested rather than expressed in 
detail. They are probably intended to represent bearers of 
tribute. 

Among the smaller carvings there is a charming piece of 
white jade exquisitely carved with two confronted dragons. 
It is little more than an inch in diameter and is pierced for 
mounting as a hair ornament. A circular disc of green jade 
with central perforation, carved in the form of a coiled dragon, 
is of unusual interest in that it may well have served the 
double purpose of a Lung, the dragon form carried on the 
person and used in prayers for rain, and also as a Chueh, 
the ring from which a segment has been cut, an object used 
in ceremonial fashion by litigants and others to symbolize— 
when necessary—disagreement or separation. 

All the lacquer in this collection is the so-called Cinnabar 
Red, a quiet tint of vermilion derived from red sulphide of 
mercury. Objects made of this lacquer, we are told by early 
Chinese commentators, ‘‘are not classed as old or new, 
but distinguished according to the depth of the cinnabar 
coating, the bright tone of the red, the fine polish and solidity 
of the lacquer.”” Western collectors, on the other hand, are 


Fig. XIV. Red lacquer box and cover. Ming period. Diameter 6 in. 


still more concerned with the artistic merit and quality of 
workmanship of this fine lacquer, and for all those of an 
enquiring turn of mind an interesting field for study awaits 
those who have the opportunity to follow the development 
of lacquer art and technique through the several periods. 
Such an opportunity is afforded by the Sedgwick lacquers for, 
although they are all products of the three hundred years of 
the Ming period, there is, even within this relatively short 
space, ample scope for study and interesting conjecture. 

The precise dating of these lacquers is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty—and this for several reasons. Document- 
ary examples, if, in fact, any exist, are not available for com- 
parison ; the nien hao (cyclical date-mark) when it appears is 
always on the underside of the piece: it is usually scratched 
in the black lacquer underneath and, inasmuch as many old 
specimens have had their bases re-lacquered, the authenticity 
of these scratched-in date-marks can seldom be trusted. 
Attribution to reign periods is thus largely dependent upon 
stylistic data and in the illustrations which follow—Figs. X 
to XV—a tentative effort has been made to arrange the six 
pieces selected in approximate order of date : 
Fig. X. Dated Hsiian-té (1426-1435). 
panel and drawing of pheenix (Fig. Xa). 
Fig. XI. Dark red lacquer. Though scratch-dated Yung-lo (1403- 
1424) may be even earlier. 
Fig. XII. Superb quality of lacquer; unlikely to be later than 
early XVth century. 
Fig. XIII. Probably contemporary with Fig. XII but this form of 
dragon, though originating early in the century, persisted, in porcelain 
examples, until the end of the XVth century. 
Fig. XIV. Chia-ching mark (1522-1566). Design, especially dragon, 
in full accord with date-mark. 
Fig. XV. Busy pattern. Border with Buddhistic emblems. 
probably Wan-li (1573-1619). 

(To be concluded) 
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THE ARTS OF THE MING DYNASTY 
An Exhibition at the Arts Council 

In conjunction with the Oriental Ceramic Society, the 
Arts Council has arranged an exhibition at 4, St. James’s 
Square, of Chinese art of the Ming Dynasty. This period, 
from 1368 to 1644, is almost contemporary with the Renais- 
sance in Europe, with which it has sometimes been com- 
pared, and the opulence, technical skill, and vitality of Ming 
art does, indeed, suggest a parallel, if only a superficial one. 

The exhibition includes painting, textiles, ceramics, 
lacquer, metalwork, and carvings in jade and ivory. For 
reasons explained by Sir Harry Garner in his introduction 
to the catalogue, the porcelain is least well represented, but 
for the rest the exhibition is, within its period, on a par 
with the great exhibition of Chinese art held at Burlington 
House in 1935/36. In particular, to those who are accus- 
tomed to think of Chinese art as confined to porcelain and 
the ‘‘minor’’ crafts, the fifty-eight paintings here shown will 
be a revelation of sensitive draughtsmanship. 

The exhibition remains open until December 14th. 


Fig. XV. Red lacquer box and cover. 
1r}in. 


Ming period. Diameter 











SCOTTISH POTTERY 


Fig. I (top left). Highlander. Portobello (Rathbone). Early XIXth 
century. Height, 1o in. 


Fig. II (top right). Pottery figure of an Edinburgh Volunteer. 
Prestonpans. 1800. Height, g in. 


Fig. III (bottom left). Pottery jug with raised enamelled decoration. 
Prestonpans. c. 1820. Gordons factory. Height, 54 in. 


Fig. IV (bottom right). Sauceboat, early XIXth century, made at 
Gallatown, Fife. Height, 34 in. 


Royal Scottish Museum. 
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SCOTTISH POTTERY 


By H. J. S. BANKS 


in the pages of APOLLO over the past few years, although 

in April 1957 Mr. Geoffrey Wills contributed a para- 
graph in ‘‘Ceramic Causerie” on ceramics in Glasgow, 
where he quoted references to potteries in that district 
and enquired whether porcelain was made in Scotland in 
the XVIIIth century. It is in an attempt to give an outline 
of early ceramic ventures in Scotland, and in default of 
anyone else having come forward to answer Mr. Wills’ 
query, that the present article has been written. The 
author is well aware of the adage concerning the habit of 
fools to rush in, but at least he may encourage the angels 
to follow. 

In the Middle Ages crude pots for local use were made 
throughout Britain. In Scotland clay from nearby pits, 
notably on the east coast, was used to fashion crocks glazed 
with lead from deposits of galena still to be found in the 
Highland glens. At the same time potters attached to the 
monasteries made noble vessels, also from local materials, 
decorated with human faces and other designs moulded by 
hand. Scottish examples of this class can be identified by 
style,' and the strong impress of personality on the things 
he makes is characteristic of the Scot from that day to our 
own. This is fortunate, as among the wares of the collector’s 
period, approximately 1750-1850 in Scotland, we find few 
marked pieces, or specimens which can on technical grounds 
be confidently attributed to Scotland. 

Not far from where I write is Finavon Castle, and here 
the story of the more sophisticated pottery in Scotland may 
conveniently be opened. In about 1750, under circumstances 
by no means clear, the floors of the castle collapsed, leaving 
little but the shell standing, with high up under the battle- 
ments an iron hook to be seen, where in earlier times the 
Black Earl hanged poor Jock Barefoot for cutting a stick from 
the Earl’s chestnut tree. Excavation of the castle well, and 
under the rubble inside the castle,? has disclosed shards of 
Chinese export ware, Dutch maiolica, and Lambeth delft 
of the late XVIIth century. It appears, therefore, that the 
castles of Scottish lairds in the first half of the XVIIIth 
century were furnished with imported ‘‘chinaware.”’ 

The first literary reference’? to the manufacture of 
sophisticated pottery in Scotland is found as early as 1703, 
when a patent was granted to certain gentlemen of Edin- 


Tine subject of this article has received little attention 
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Fig. V. Punchbowl, dated 1815. 
Glasgow. Diameter, 14 in. 
Courtesy Royal Scottish Museum. 





Made at the Caledonian Pottery, 


~e 


Fig. VI. A Seated Highlander. Portobello (Rathbone). 
XIXth century. Height, 8 in. 


Courtesy Royal Scottish Museum. 


Early 


burgh for the making of ‘‘laim, earthenware, and porselyn.” 
The word ‘‘laim” is good Scots for ‘‘clay,” and if it is 
assumed that ‘‘earthenware’’ meant something different, 
then perhaps in modern nomenclature the series would 
read ‘‘common pottery, delft and porcelain.”’ At all events, 
nothing further is known of the venture. 

Before reviewing the history and products of the foremost 
early Scottish potworks, a brief note on their distribution in 
general may be of assistance. Almost without exception the 
commercial potteries were grouped around the two main 
centres of population, the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Here 
the three essentials of clay, fuel and labour were available, 
and in the case of the Clyde area the fine Atlantic port 





Fig. VII. That on the left 


Late XVIIIth-century pottery figures. 
from Prestonpans, and that on the right possibly from the same 


factory on evidence of similarity. Heights, 5 and 24 in. 
Author's Collection. 





Fig. VIII 


Scottish Fisher Girls. Prestonpans, c. 1835. 
8} in. 


Author's Collection. 


Height 


of Glasgow inviting trade with the American continent. 

In 1748 the first pottery known to have made ‘‘improved” 
ware was started by Robert and Laurence Dinwoodie at 
Delftfield, in the Glasgow district. It is recorded that they 
installed a flint-mill, so the intention appears to have been 
to produce ‘‘white”’ ware of a paste similar to that introduced 
by Astbury some 30 years before. There is also literary 
evidence’ that tin-glazed earthenware was made in Delft- 





Fig. IX. Teacup and Saucers of bone china. Verreville (Kidston), 
c. 1830. Diameter of cup, 4 in. 
Courtesy Royal Scottish Museum. 


APOLLO 


Fig. X. Toby Jug, marked on the base with the raised crown of 
Musselburgh. c. 1835. Height, g in. 
Courtesy Royal Scottish Museum. 


field: both Arnold Fleming® and Iain Paul* suggest this 
factory for a class of lobed delftware dishes, very loosely 
painted in polychrome with a distinctive border of flowers 
and tendrils. 

Delftfield continued in the Dinwoodie family until 
1810, when it closed and the moulds were transferred to the 
Caledonian Pottery nearby under the proprietorship of 
John Aitcheson. He made the punch bowl (Fig. V), accord- 
ing to its well established history. There was a flourishing 
trade in pottery from Glasgow to America in the decades 
around 1800, and pieces similar to this fine bowl should 
still be preserved in the United States. 

Foremost among the names of early potteries in the 
Edinburgh district stand those of Portobello and Preston- 
pans. Brothers by the name of Scott set up a factory at 
Portobello in 1786, and made useful wares, some of them 
impressed ‘‘Scott Bros.’’ Mr. Iain Paul kindly informs me 
that a similar jug to the one he illustrates,’ of dark brown 
earthenware printed in a chinoiserie pattern, is so marked. 
There is also an interesting plate in the Salisbury Museum, 
of thick pottery with a Grecian design reserved in white on 
a blue ground, which has an old paper label ascribing it to 
Portobello. 

Portobello passed through the hands of Cookson and 
Jardine, and Youle, before entering its most interesting and 
fruitful period, under Thomas Rathbone from 1810 to 1845. 
He made figures in quantity, of a happily distinctive kind, 
specimens of which are here illustrated (Figs. I and VI). 
These are well made, highly coloured and glazed and display 
a robust, cheerful humour all their own. A distinguishing 
feature is the cross-shaped vent hole in the base. 

In the Prestonpans district there were two well-known 
potteries, called ‘‘Gordons” and ‘‘Watsons.”” The former 
was founded in 1750 and is known for useful ware, notably 
jugs, cast and coloured in the style of Pratt (Fig. ITI). 
Watson made figures, and a piece is illustrated (Fig. VII) 
which is reasonably well established as Prestonpans by a 
model from the same mould, in the collection of Mr. Gordon 
Small of Edinburgh, bearing an old label reading ‘‘found 
in the ruins of Prestonpans.’’ My second example (Fig. II) 
wears the uniform of the Edinburgh Volunteers of around 
1800. Readers may remember the character in Walter 
Scott’s The Antiquary who returned home from the capital 
during the Napoleonic invasion scare and reported the 
citizens of Edinburgh to be well prepared, with even his 
lawyer’s clerk busy at drill, his pen in his hat as a plume. 
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SCOTTISH POTTERY 


The later products of the Prestonpans factories are also 
f interest (Fig. VIII), developing as they did upon dis- 
inctive lines, representing people and occupations well 
‘nown in Scottish life of the period. 

A singular flowering of Scottish ceramic art is associated 
vith the names of John Geddes and Alexander Kidston, 
he successive proprietors of the Glasgow factory of Verre- 

ille. Here a glass factory—as the name suggests—was 
curned to the manufacture of pottery, and a few years later, 
n 1820, to bone china. Artists and workmen were attracted 
from all parts of Britain and from the Continent, a technical 
school was set up, and the results achieved were notable 
n all respects. Fig. IX shows a cup and saucer—not 
marked but of known history—which is well made, of good 
form functionally, and interesting for its decoration reminis- 
cent of Derby for the roses and Swansea for the style of the 
other flowers. 

A review of Scottish pottery must also mention some of 
the lesser factories, nevertheless distinguished for the worth 
or particular style of their product. A pottery at Mussel- 
burgh had a short life (1820 to 1840) but made wares of 
excellent quality. The Toby depicted in Fig. X is marked 
with the raised crown of Musselburgh, and 1s the only 
marked piece here illustrated. Mr. Francis Bamford* has 
drawn attention to two plaques, with coloured busts in low 
relief and black cast borders which are marked ‘‘Mussel- 
burgh 1834,’’ and are similar to plaques of George IV and 
his queen commonly ascribed to Portobello. 

Gallatown, in Fife, produced, in the author’s opinion, 
some of the best Scottish pottery of the early years of last 
century, including this amusing sauceboat (Fig. IV). Finally, 
the so-called ‘‘black firestone’’ ware of Anderson’s Kings- 
land factory, in the Glasgow district, was for long popular 
with housewives because it would stand the heat of the hob 
without cracking. The crouched bird on the handle of 
tea-pots and jugs is a good guide to the identification of 
Anderson’s products (Fig. XI). 

Kingsland ware is the easiest of ail Scottish pottery to 
place. Equally, if fortunate enough to find a Rathbone 
figure it can scarcely be mistaken for anything else, but such 
a piece is hard to come by and the price is high. There 
remains a large field in which the collector may exercise his 
wits and discretion, browsing occasionally without any 
great expense. For instance, money-boxes (known in Scot- 
land as “‘pirley pigs’’ or ‘‘laim pigs’®) were made in many 
factories until recent times, of various shapes but commonly 
covered with a treacly-brown glaze (Fig. XI), and the 
common useful wares of Bo’ness (Fig. XII), their patterns 





Fig. XI. 
century. 


First half of the XIXth 
Black firestone cream jug. c. 1840. 
Height, 4 in. 


Author's Collection. 


Scottish pottery money-box. 


Height 44 in. 
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Fig. XII. 
applied by sponge stencils. 


Author's Collection. 


Decorated in colours 
Probably Bo’ness. Height 3 in. 


Pottery mug, XIXth century. 


applied with stencils cut out of sponge, are easy enough to 
acquire. The unmistakable shards of this ware can be 
picked upon the ploughed fields of Angus. 

Some indications of Scottish provenance may be quoted 
as a guide to collectors, but of course none can be accepted 
as final singly. Lustre on a figure is said to be indicative of 
Scottish origin, as on the base of Fig. X, but caution is 
clearly necessary here, as marked Sunderland figures 
decorated in lustre are known.'® Splashes of colour are said 
to be indicative, for example, both pieces in Fig. VII and the 
mound of Fig. VI. Highlanders and their lasses were 
popular subjects for early and mid-Victorian chimney 
ornaments made in Staffordshire and elsewhere, but those 
with tartan patterns are likely to be Scottish. Scottish ball 
clays are, generally speaking, not so plastic as those dug in 
England, and old Scottish pottery in consequence tends to 
have deformed, or suffered other damage in the process of 
manufacture. The head of the fashionable Edinburgh lady 
in Fig. VII may be seen to have collapsed a little, and a well- 
known Prestonpans quintal vase in the Royal Scottish 
Museum has chipped edges to which enamel was applied 
after the damage. 

The tentative and provisional air of the remarks in the 
preceding paragraph lead to a much firmer statement, which 
is that there is much yet to learn about the pottery of Scot- 
land. It is to be hoped that this article will arouse some 
general interest in what the author—with no natural bias, 
for he is not a Scot—considers to be a worthy subject for 
research. 


1“The Bothwell Castle Collection of Scottish Medieval Pottery’? by Stewart 
Cruden, in “Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” Vol. LXXXVI. 


* I am indebted to Dr. Douglas Simpson, of the University of Aberdeen, for 
permission to mention these finds prior to publication. 


Scottish Pottery, by Arnold Fleming, page 150. Any writer on Scottish Pottery 
must acknowledge his debt to this book, which, published in 1923, remains the 
only major work fully devoted to the subject. 

‘ Ibid., page 85. 

’ Ibid., page 84. 

® The Scottish Tradition in Pottery by Iain Paul, a booklet recently published by 
the Saltire Society, page 8. 

Ibid., page 17. 

“*Scotland’s Magazine,” July 1956, page 30. 

* The word “‘pig”’ in this connection is in its meaning of “‘container,”’ but it has 
led to numerous money-boxes being made in the form of the animal. 
'* The Earthenware Collector by Woolliscroft Rhead, page 229. 








THE BAPTISM OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 


A UNIQUE PIECE OF STAINED GLASS 


By H. T. KIRB 





T is more than thirty years ago since the late Mr. C. McN. 

Rushforth contributed a scholarly article to the Anti- 

quaries Journal on ‘‘The Baptism of St. Christopher.”” It 
is less than a month since I saw the panel of glass he mentions, 
which is now replaced in Birtsmorton Church. Once in the 
east window, it has now been inserted in the south window 
of the chancel, a replacement due to the jealous care of the 
Patron, Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt of Birtsmorton Court. 
Originally the east window contained much beautiful glass 
of the XIVth and XVth centuries, but it seems to have been 
thrown out at the 1877 restoration, and such as was saved 
was preserved at the Court. Later, in 1940, Mr. Bradley- 
Birt had it re-leaded and put back in the church. 

How precious this fragment is can be understood when 
it is said that it is quite unique as a stained-glass subject 
in this country. It portrays the ‘‘Baptism of St. Christo- 
pher,” and, indeed, the only other representation of this 
incident is (so I am assured by Mr. Bradley-Birt) in Italy. 
As will be seen by the accompanying illustration, the saint 
is shown with the Christ Child on his shoulders, fording the 
river in the traditional manner ; indeed, the whole treatment 
is conventional except for the fact that the Christ Child is 
shown as pouring water, from a jug, on to the saint’s head. 
In other words, performing the baptismal rites. 

None of the medieval stories include this ritual as forming 
part of the incident. Since Christopher became a Christian 
it is natural to conclude that he was, at some time or other, 
baptised, but it is a matter not touched upon by writers 
(with the sole exception of a German poet mentioned by 
Rushforth, whose contribution is dismissed as hardly 
relevant). Indeed, speaking as one who has devoted much 
time to the many perplexities of the story as expressed 
pictorially, such action would have been clearly impossible. 
The saint was, in his own words, ‘‘in grete peryll’’ when he 
made the crossing, since both wind and water rose up against 
him, and he almost failed to make the passage at all. It is 
hardly possible, therefore, that baptismal rites were per- 
formed on such a hazardous journey, and it seems clear 
that they took place later in his career. The Child’s identity 
at the time was sufficiently confirmed by the subsequent 
blossoming into life of the “‘grete pool’ (pole) carried by 


St. Christopher, as well as by his (the Child’s) spoken 
testimony. 

The two drawings which accompany Rushforth’s article 
came from the ‘‘Prattindon” collection in the Society’s 
possession and are well executed. Since they are described 
as coming from a subject in the east window, they must 
have been done prior to the restoration of 1877. One of 
them shows a knight and his lady—said to be members of 
the Ruyhale family; that of the knight, indeed, is also 
reproduced in Read’s English Stained Glass of 1926, where 
it is said to be from ‘‘Birt’s Morton Court, probably from 
Birt’s Morton Church.” The photograph was taken by 
Mr. Sidney Pitcher, well known for his work in the field of 
stained glass. Rushforth describes the knight as bearing 
on his jupon ‘‘two bendlets indented gules and vert’’; he 
also says these are ‘‘in trick.” Surely, however, since these 
diminutives are sinister they are not properly bendlets at 
all. Furthermore, there is no evidence in the drawing that 
they are ‘‘tricked.”” But St. Christopher is my concern, and 
on comparing the present glass with that shown in the 
drawing it is clear that quite a large portion of the saint’s 
gown has been lost, although there is little else to complain 
of. Leaded around his figure is a medley of fragments, 
quite unrelated to the subject, and amongst them can be 
seen one of the lions rampant (now re-set in a horizontal 
position which reduces it to a perambulating ‘‘passant’’ 
animal) which once formed part of the trio of lions on the 
lady’s heraldic mantle. The rest of the fragments are 
mainly architectural or floral. 

So far as I am aware this is the first time this glass has 
been photographed, and it shows up well the main details 
of this rare panel. It is time it was carefully copied—to 
scale, and in full colour— by some such competent artist as 
Miss Matley Moore of Worcester—and the drawing placed 
in some collection accessible to the scholar. This precious 
glass was thrown from its place on one occasion, but it was 
fortunately again restored to the church (though shorn of a 
little of its glory). The next time it disappears 1t is too 
much to hope that it will be equally fortunate. St. Christo- 
pher has safeguarded so many through the centuries: it is 
time we, in turn, safeguarded him ! 








THE NIARCHOS COLLECTION 


Niarchos are being exhibited at the Knoedler Gallery 

from Dec mber 3rd, for the joint benefit of the Queen 
Fredericka of Greece Fund and the Hospitalized Veterans 
Service of the Musicians Emergency Fund. It will be a 
remarkable show, for although Mr. Niarchos has made a 
fine collection of his own, its importance was enormously 
enhanced last winter by the purchase en bloc of the collection 
formed by Edward G. Robinson. 

The Edward G. Robinson Collection is, of course, well 
known. With the exception of the Géricault (Fig. I), a sketch 
by Delacroix, and Corot’s “L’Italienne,” all the pictures are 
Impressionists or later. Although practically none have ever 
been seen in England, several are familiar from numerous 
reproductions—Cézanne’s “Still Life with a Black Clock,” 
Gauguin’s ‘‘Tahitian Flowers’ and “‘Horsemen on the Beach,” 
one of van Gogh’s portraits of Pere Tanguy, and the “‘Country 
Road, Arles,’’ of 1889. In addition there are four pastels of 
dancers by Degas, four works each by Renoir and Rouault, 
while Matisse, Monet, Picasso, Pissarro, Seurat, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Utrillo, and Vui.lard are all represented, most of 
them by works of the highest quality. 

Beside this considerable galaxy, Mr. Niarchos’ own acquisi- 
tions make another, no less distinguished. The old masters 
are represented by two El Grecos, a “‘Pieta” and a head of 
St. Peter (another version of the picture in the National Gallery), 
and one by Goya, ‘‘Winter,”” from the series of the seasons 
painted about 1786-87 for the Duke d’Osuna. The rest are 
modern—a water-colour study by Manet for the ‘“‘Olympia,”’ 
three more Cézannes, three more Gauguins, four more Renoirs, 
and so on. 

The Lautrec gouache (Fig. II) of Mme Natanson (the only 
one of three not from the Edward G. Robinson Collection) is 
probably the original drawing for the poster ““Revue Blanche” 
which appeared in 1895. At this time Lautrec began to frequent 
a new milieu, the Café Weber in the Rue Royale, the Bar 
Picton in the Rue Scribe, and the Café Concerts, where he 
first saw May Milton, May Belfort, and others. He also mixed 
in the circle of ‘‘La Revue Blanche,” the directors of which 
were two brothers, Alexandre and Thadée Natanson. 

Misia Godebski was one of Lautrec’s favourite models, who 
married Thadée Natanson as her first husband. After divorcing 
him, she married Alfred Edwards, founder of Matin, collector, 
and great friend of Lautrec. While she was Mme Edwards, 


S Naschos a pictures from the collection of Mr. Stavros 





Canvas. 


Trompette de la Garde. 
28} x 23} in. 
Niarchos, formerly Edward G. Robinson Collection. 


Fig. I. THEODORE GERICAULT. 
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Fig. II. TouLouse-Lautrec. Mme Natanson, ‘‘La Revue Blanche.” 
Gouache on cardboard. 37 x 28} in. 


Niarchos Collection. 


Renoir painted a full-length portrait of her. George H. Doran, 
in Chronicle of Barabbas (New York, 1935), speaks of meeting 
her in Paris. “*...On my trip abroad in 1909 I had my first 
visit with him [Arnold Bennett]. He was living in Paris, in a 
small house in Rue de Grenelle. .. . This being Christmas Eve 
. . . We were to proceed at midnight to réveillon, a gay party at 
the home of Mme Eduardes [Edwards], divorced wife of the 
head of the Comédie Francaise. . . . And such a party! ... It 
was, too, the beginning of the short life of the divided skirt, 
and Mme Eduardes, a magnificent Pole, wore her gown with all 
the dignity of a Roman Senator and the grace of a Parisienne.” 
Later, she divorced M. Edwards and married José-Maria Sert, 
a Spanish mural painter, who also produced designs for the 
Diaghileff ballet. 

The Lautrec was in an exhibition at Wildenstein’s in 1954, 
but of the two pictures reproduced in colour on the following 
pages (both acquired by Mr. Niarchos) only the Cézanne has 
been seen in England, in 1926. Formerly in the collection of 
Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill, it was painted about 1888-90, 
almost certainly in Provence, although the locality has not been 
identified. 

The van Gogh is one of four versions of the subject. In Nov- 
ember, 1888, while Gauguin was staying with him at Arles and 
about a month before the disastrous breakdown, van Gogh wrote 
to Theo (Further Letters of Vincent van Gogh to his Brother, No. 
559); ‘I have done two canvases of autumn which Gauguin liked 
I think ... I think you will like the fall of the leaf that I have 
done. It is some poplar trunks in lilac cut by the frame where 
the leaves begin. These tree trunks are lined like pillars along an 
avenue where right and left there are rows of old Roman tombs of 
a blue lilac. And then the soil is covered, as with a carpet, by a 
thick layer of yellow and orange fallen leaves. And they are 
still falling like flakes of snow. And in the avenue little figures 
of lovers. The upper part of the picture is a bright green 
meadow, and no sky, or almost none. The second canvas is the 
same avenue, but with an old fellow and a woman as fat and 
round as a ball.” This “‘second canvas” is in the Krdller- 
Miiller Collection. The other two versions are both upright in 
shape. 

The pictures remain at the Knoedler Gallery until January 
roth, and will then go to the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
where they will be shown during February. 





PAUL CEZANNE 
L’Aqueduc et L’Ecluse 


Canvas 36 >» 


Niarchos Collection 





VINCENT van GOGH 
Les Alyscamps a Arles 


Canvas 363 


Niarchos Collection 


































Fig. I. 


HERE is no doubt that during Josiah Wedgwood’s 
partnership with Thomas Whieldon at Fenton Hall, 
from 1754 to 1759, the principal wares produced by 
them were saltglazed stoneware, agate ware and tortoiseshell 
ware. So much is learnt from Wedgwood’s preface to his 
experiment book of 1759, but the actual part played by 
Wedgwood himself in these productions is less certain. It 


SOME EARLY WEDGWOOD WARES 


Saltglaze block-mould for sauceboat, foxglove pattern. 
Courtesy Wedgwood Museum, Barlaston. 


By DONALD C. TOWNER 





Length 6} in. 


would seem that he spent much time in experimenting with 
underglaze colours, but it was his experiments with bodies as 
well as glazes which eventually led to his greatest contribu- 
tion to the field of ceramics, namely, the refined creamware, 
or ‘‘Queen’s Ware,” as it came to be called. Other experi- 
ments with bodies led to his black basaltes and unglazed 
red ware. All these types of ware—white, black, red and 
cream—had existed before Wedgwood produced them, 
and must not be considered as his inventions. Creamware 
had evolved from the early slip wares, and had been in 
existence at least as early as 1740. A creamware bowl in the 
British Museum, dated 1743, is double fired, showing that 
creamware had already reached a state of maturity by that 
time, and as shown by an entry in his notebook now at the 
Hanley Museum, Whieldon was making creamware in 1749. 

There is little doubt that a form of unglazed black ware 
was being manufactured during the 1740’s. This Wedg- 
wood developed till, by 1768, he was able to produce his 
refined ‘‘black basaltes.”” Red ware had been manufactured 
in England since the end of the XVIIth century, while the 
production of white stoneware (saltglaze), mentioned in 
Wedgwood’s preface, was at its height about the time of his 
writing. (A drab-coloured saltglaze had been in existence 
since the end of the XVIIth century, while the white salt- 
glaze was made from about 1730.) It is evident that Wedg- 


Fig. II. Saltglaze leaf-dishes, foxglove pattern, one enamelled in 
rose-pink and green. Lengths 7} in. and 9} in. 


Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 












































































wood continued to produce saltglaze after his leaving 
Whieldon, as some of the enamelled patterns in his price 
book of 1763 include ‘‘mosaic pattern’’ and ‘‘shagreen,”’ 
both of which are only known to occur on this type of ware. 
These patterns are quoted by Jean Gorely in Old Wedgwood, 
1938, p. 31, from the Wedgwood price-book of 1763. 
Unfortunately, after a number of enquiries, I have not yet 
been able to trace the whereabouts of this price-book.) 
A mould for a teapot decorated with the ‘‘barleycorn”’ 
pattern, so often found in saltglaze, is in the Wedgwood 
Museum. This pattern was also produced in great quanti- 
ties by the Pont-aux-Choux factory at Paris. (A good 
example of the barleycorn pattern is a dish in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, No. 3149-1852.) Wedgwood left 
Whieldon in 1759 and set up on his own account at the 
Ivy House, Burslem, and it is almost certainly true to 
say that at this time his attention was mainly devoted 
to creamware, as this type of ware afforded him a 
suitable basis for his developments of colour-glazed decora- 
tion. This included ‘‘tortoiseshell ware,”” which had 
probably been the chief production of Thomas Whieldon 
and the firm of Whieldon-—Wedgwood, and continued 
to be produced by Wedgwood after 1759, since pieces of 
this ware are occasionally found with the name ‘‘wEDGWwoopD” 
impressed. This type of decoration led directly to Wedg- 
wood’s manufacture of creamware vases of classical form 
decorated with underglaze colours in imitation of granite, 
porphyry, onyx and other stones, which are thought to have 
been first produced in 1768 (see W. B. Honey, Wedgwood 
Ware, London, 1948. Plates 43 to 47). These vases fre- 
quently bore the additional decoration of gilded masks and 
swags derived from the ormolu mountings of the actual 
stone vases of the period, and found their suitable setting 
as part of the increasing sophistication of the interior decora- 
tion of the time, which found its ultimate expression in the 
work of the Brothers Adam. 

At the same time that Wedgwood started his manufacture 
at Burslem, William Greatbatch, who had been apprenticed 
to Whieldon and worked for him as modeller, also left 
Fenton Hall and started a pottery at Lower Lane, Fenton. 
Wedgwood undoubtedly realized Greatbatch’s genius for 
invention, and an agreement was formed whereby Great- 
batch was to model wares of novel design and supply them 
to Wedgwood for decoration in underglaze colours. 

A considerable correspondence between Greatbatch and 
Wedgwood still exists among the Wedgwood documents at 
Barlaston, and sheds considerable light upon the first types 
of ware to be issued under the name of Josiah Wedgwood, 
though in fairness to Greatbatch, who was an independent 
potter, these wares should perhaps be styled Greatbatch - 
Wedgwood. In the following extracts from this correspon- 
dence the present author’s comments are given in brackets. 


‘William Greatbatch to Josiah Wedgwood, July 22nd, 1760. 


3 Foxglove teapots. 

(A saltglaze block-mould for a sauceboat with foxgloves 
in relief (Fig. I) is at the Wedgwood Museum, 
Barlaston, and is, no doubt, the pattern referred to. 
Also illustrated (Fig. II) are two leaf-shaped saltglaze 
dishes of the same pattern, one of which is in colour. 
These are both at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Schreiber Collection, Nos. 141, 196). 

2 Large Leaves. 

(Moulded leaf dishes were made about this time not 
only in saltglazed stoneware but also in a coarse 
creamware decorated with underglaze colours.) 


7 Pr. Cornu Copias. 

(Two saltglaze block-moulds for cornucopia-shaped wall 
vases upon each of which a different version of 
‘‘Flora’”’ is depicted moulded in relief are at the 


Wedgwood Museum, Barlaston (Fig. IV). See 
Fig. IV. Saltglaze block-mould for wall-vase, ‘‘Flora’’ moulded in 
relief. Height rr in. 


Courtesy Wedgwood Museum, Barlaston. 


Fig. III. Melon teapot in coarse earthenware decorated in green 


and yellow underglaze colours. Height 4 in. 
Rev. C. J. Sharp Collection. 


Donald C. Towner, English Cream-coloured Earthen 
ware, London, 1957, Plates 72 and 73. See also 
ibid., Plate 45, for the version of these wall-vases 
produced by the Leeds Pottery.) 


3 Pr. Large fluted Candlesticks. 
2 Melon sauce Bts. and Stds. 


(A melon teapot in green and yellow from the Rev. C. J. 
Sharp collection is illustrated (Fig. ITI).) 


2 Leaf candlesticks. 
(These were probably saltglazed in which type of ware 
they are known.) 
2 Fluted tpts. 


2 Mosaic Do. 







































Fig. V. 
purple and black enamel colours, Chinese pattern. 
In the Author's Collection. 


Creamware teapot, decorated in red, yellow, green, rosy- 
Height 5? in. 


(This refers to an enamelled pattern which together with 
“‘shagreen”’ is mentioned as such in Wedgwood’s price- 
book of 1763 and shows that Greatbatch was also 
supplying Wedgwood with decorated ware. Teapots 
enamelled with the ‘‘mosaic”’ and ‘‘shagreen”’ patterns 
were saltglazed with handle and spout of the ‘‘crab- 
stock” pattern. A “‘shagreen”’ patterned saltglaze tea- 
pot which may be of Wedgwood manufacture is illus- 
trated in the Schreiber Collection Catalogue, Vol. II, 
Pl. 31. No. 210.) 


2 Woodbine do. 
(Probably in relief on saltglaze but so far unknown to 
the author). 


4 Green Do. 

(Although this would seem to suggest that Greatbatch 
glazed these teapots with an underglaze green 
himself, before sending them to Wedgwood, it may 
be that he is simply referring to the type of teapot 
which was to be coloured green. It would be wrong 
to suppose that all the teapots coloured with under- 
glaze green are Greatbatch-Wedgwood. They were 
soon copied by other potteries, notably Leeds, and 
almost certainly at Liverpool. 


2 Chinese do. 
(A saltglaze block-mould for Chinese pattern teapots or 





Fig. VII. 
ganese underglaze colours. 





Earthenware teapot decorated in green, yellow and man- 
Chinese pattern. Height 4} in. 


Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 


tea-caddies is at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Fig. VI). Teapots from this or similar moulds were 
usually decorated in undergiaze colours (Fig. VII), 
but two in the author’s collection are painted in 
enamel colours. One of these (Fig. V) is illustrated.) 


5 Doz. large Toys 
(Miniature specimens of tea and dinner ware are referred 


to in the early catalogues as “‘toys’’.) 


Left at the Cross Keys 


In 


Wood Street, London.” 
September, 1763, Greatbatch took a potworks at 


Lane Delf, and quitted his Lower Lane premises early in 
January, 1764. A bill from him to Josiah Wedgwood headed 


**Lane 


4s 


Delf Jan. 11 1764” is as follows : 


1 Leaf Candlestick fo. 4. 0 
t Oval Fruit Basket and Std 2. @ 
1 pr. Cornu Copia I2. 0 
3 Oblong Fruit Dishes . % 2 
1 Round do. . s 9 
2 Plates s 2a 
1 pine Apple Teapot 8. oO 


Landskip Tpt. .. 0. 


7. 
(No doubt this entry refers to teapots modelled in relief 


in which a house, sheep, cows, etc., are featured in a 
landscape and which usually have a knob in the form 
of a lamb (Fig. VIII). These teapots occur in salt- 
glaze as well as in coarse creamware decorated with 
underglaze colours. A saltglaze block-mould of this 
pattern at the Wedgwood Museum, Barlaston, is also 
illustrated (Fig. [X).) 


Sauce Boat, Cream Bt. and Sugar 
Box (Presumably all decorated with 
the same Landscape Design.) fr. 7. © 


3 Faces 15. 0. 


(Wall vases modelled as faces either in earthenware 


decorated in underglaze colours or made of salt- 
glazed stoneware (Fig. X) (see Schreiber Collection 
Catalogue, Vol. II, No. 168).) 


1 Chinese Teapot m 4.” 


(Figs V, VI and VII.) 


It will be noticed that in this bill not only are the quanti- 
ties of goods very small, there being in most cases only one 
of each article, but also that the prices are very high. It 
may be, therefore, that this was not a bill for wares but for 


Fig. VI. Saltglaze block-mould for teapot or tea-caddy, Chinese 


pattern. Height 3} in. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 





































Fig. VIII. Earthenware teapot, 

jecorated in green and yellow under- 

glaze colours, landscape pattern. 
Height 4} in. 

Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 


work done in executing moulds. 
Some crates at Etruria, whose 
contents were previously un- 
known, were opened in 1905, 
disclosing a number of moulds 
of some of the patterns de- 
scribed above amongst which 
were the block-moulds illustra- 
ted. Greatbatch became bank- 
rupt in 1782 and again in 1788, 
and it is probable that these 
moulds came into Wedgwood’s 
possession either after one or 
other of these occasions or after 
his death, the date of which is so 
far unknown to the author. 
The fashion for the rustic 
as part of the rococo influence 
was finding expression at this 


time in wares. throughout 
Europe. In England, factories 
such as Longton Hall and 


Chelsea had produced wares modelled in the forms of fruit 
and vegetables. Wares of a similar nature had been made in 
saltglaze, probably by William Littler and perhaps others. 
Wedgwood saw in this type of ware a further use for his 
coloured glazes, and introduced his well-known cauliflower 
and pineapple wares (see Schreiber Collection Catalogue, 
Plate 39, Nos. 292, 294 and 295). These were modelled by 
Greatbatch, and sent to Wedgwood in the biscuit as some of 
the letters show. 
To Josiah Wedgwood. 
Lower Lane Sept. 24 1763 

Sir, 

I have sent by bearer a Rec’t for ye bill sent here in 
Inclosed With two crates of 
ware No. 140, 9 Doz. Tpts. 
18’s, 5 Coliflower Tureens and 
stands N.141, 3 doz. Tpts 
12s and 8 Doz. Ditto 24s. 

I am 
¥es. &e. 
William Greatbatch. 


(12’s, 18’s and 24’s refer to 
sizes, 12’s being the largest.) 
Cauliflower ware was made 
in a variety of articles as is 
shown by the following order, 
dated September 21st, 1763: 
“*12 Setts Colly flower ware 
Viz : 
1 Coffee pot, 1 Stand to 
it, 1 Teapot and Stand, 1 Mpot 
(milk-pot), 1 Sugar dish, 


Fig. IX. Saltglaze block-mould for 
teapot. Landscape pattern. 
Height 4} in. 

Courtesy Wedgwood Museum, 

Barlaston. 


1 Slop Bason, 1 SpoonBoat, 6 Cho (chocolate) and 
6 Saucers, 6 Teacups and 6 Sau, 6 Coffees and 6 
Sau, 1 Tea cannister.”’ 


It is a point of interest that each tea and coffee pot had 
its own stand. 

Although Whieldon is credited with having produced 
cauliflower, pineapple and melon wares, he is hardly likely 
to have done so before Wedgwood, as it was Wedgwood’s 
green glaze, invented in 1759, which made these wares 
possible. They were, however, speedily copied by others, 


as is evident from a letter from Thomas Wedgwood to 
Josiah, headed London, 17th August, 1763. 





































Fig. X. Saltglaze wall-vase. Height gin. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 


‘‘Mr. Williams has wrote to you by to-day’s post con- 
cerning some abatement in the 12’s Collyflower Tpts. sent 
as they are too small. I see some 18s in London almost as 
large as our 12s.” 

It would appear that Josiah Wedgwood made at least one 
piece of the cauliflower ware himself, as a tea-caddy of this 
pattern in the Victoria and Albert Museum is inscribed 
underneath, ‘‘J. W.”’ in incised letters similar to his hand- 
writing (see English Cream-coloured Earthenware by the 
present author, mark 68, page 92). In addition to the cauli- 
flower, cabbage, melon and pineapple wares, the following 
letter shows that Greatbatch was also responsible for the 





Fig. XI. Earthenware teapot, modelled to represent an apple, 

decorated in yellow, green, grey and brown underglaze colours. 
Height 4 in. 

Rev. C. J. Sharp Collection. 


modelling of the rare ‘‘apple” teapots (Fig. XI), and so pre 
sumably of the ‘‘pear”’ teapots as well (Fig. XII). A mould 
for the spout of the ‘‘pear’’ teapot illustrated is at the Wedg 
wood Museum, Barlaston. 


“William Greatbatch to Josiah Wedgwood 
Lower Lane, 12 July 1763 


Please to send word by the Bearer whether we should o: 
not have sent you an apple Tpt. should be glad to know ii 
you would have leaves on the side the same as use to be.” 

These teapots are usually coloured with brown, green, and 
grey underglaze colours. In 1766, Wedgwood ceased to 
make these types of ware, as on the 1st of August that year 
he writes to Bentley, ‘‘I am quite clearing my Warehouse 
of colour’d ware, am heartily sick of the commodity and 
have been so long, but durst not quit it till I had got some 
thing better in hand.” 

The ‘‘something better’’ was no doubt his Queen’s ware. 

In addition to the Greatbatch-Wedgwood correspon 
dence, information regarding some of the early types of 
Wedgwood ware is contained in the correspondence between 
Wedgwood and David Rhodes of Leeds. This began at 
least as early as 1763, when we read that Rhodes was supply 
ing Wedgwood with copper scales for his green glaze. 
The following wares are extracted from the letters with a 
view to showing the various types Wedgwood was producing 
in 1763 and 1764. 


March 11th, 1763 ‘‘Pine-apple ware’”’ 
‘*Green oval fruit dishes’’ 


‘‘Dry red teapotts, some of them with Crab tree spouts” 
(Red-ware bearing an imitation Chinese seal-mark in 
which the letter ‘“W” is incorporated in the design 
is likely to be of Wedgwood manufacture.) 


‘Flowered teapotts melon colour.”’ 

May 2nd, 1763 ‘‘Agate teapots”’ 

“Black cream-jugs.”’ 

(This probably refers to glazed black ware.) 
‘‘Green Butter Baskets with cow top covers.”’ 
Dec. 13th, 1764 ‘‘Cream Coloured teapotts.” 


From the correspondence between Wedgwood and both 
Rhodes and Greatbatch the great variety of wares Wedgwood 
was producing during his first five years of production on 
his own account becomes startlingly evident. 





Fig. XII. Earthenware teapot, modelled to represent a pear, decor- 
ated in yellow, brown and green underglaze colours. Height 4# in. 
Rev. C. J. Sharp Collection. 
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MASTERPIECES IN 
THE DIJON MUSEUM 


By ANITA BROOKNER 


IJON is one of those towns, rare in France, which are 
D almost completely devoid of charm. Despite the fact 

that it abounds in buildings of great importance to 
the historian of architecture, from the decorated facades of 
the Hotel Aubriot and the Maison Milsand to the church of 
Saint Michel, a monument of the French Renaissance or 
dyspeptic style, it lacks a single prospect of any width or 
depth. Its Palais des Etats is rendered all but invisible by a 
car park during the daytime, and at night by a senseless 
system of lights set in at pavement level. The noise is 
everywhere thunderous; trams stop only on corners; 
churches close for lunch. Even the lovely Puits de Moise is 
set in the fertile and silent garden of the departmental 
lunatic asylum, whose heavily barred windows bring more 
tragic realities insistently to mind. One is therefore 
unreservedly pleased to be able to state that the Museum, 
which is so rich that in certain respects it invites comparison 
with the Louvre, is one of the most beautifully arranged in 
France, that its rooms, although daunting in number, are 
light, quiet, uncrowded and various, and that it is the 
effortless centre of contemplation in this crowded and 
confused little town. Outside are the car park and the tram 
stops ; inside, all is luxe, calme, et volupté. 

The Museum was to all intents and purposes founded 
by Francois Devosge, an artist better remembered for his 
teaching abilities (Prudhon was his pupil) than for the beauty 
or originality of his own works. This excellent man in 1766 
founded a school of drawing, for which he obtained the 
patronage of the Prince de Condé and quarters in the Palais 
des Etats. The school flourished, and in 1775 received 
official recognition when the Etats de Bourgogne instituted 
two money prizes to allow for a painter and a sculptor to 
spend four years in Rome. In the early 1780's, still at the 
behest of Devosge, one wing of the Palais des Etats was set 
aside for ‘‘un Muséum suivi d’une galerie, afin de multiplier 
les objects d’étude en réunissant avec les ouvrages des pen- 
sionnaires les plus parfaites productions de l'art, tant en 
peinture qu’en sculpture.” As the Museum grew, Devosge 
assumed for himself the duties of curator, and he was a 
curator of genius and enterprise. During the years 1789-91, 
when the belongings of the clergy and such nobles as had 
left the country were confiscated, Devosge made a complete 
inventory of the works of art in their possession, and this 
document, now in the Archives Municipales de Dijon, is a 
most important guide to provincial taste in the second half 
of the XVIIIth century. 

During the Revolution, Devosge’s persistence and 
personality kept the embryo Museum alive, and by 1799 
it consisted of four rooms and 287 paintings. Many of these 
were acquired by confiscation, notably two of the best-known 
portraits in the gallery—Tassel’s ‘‘Portrait of Catherine de 
Montholon” (Fig. I) and Nattier’s ‘‘Marie Leczinska.’’ The 
Tassel, a tight-lipped effigy in black and white, which has 
none of the factitious mystery, the smouldering rosiness of 
cheek of his religious works, was originally in the convent 
of the Ursulines in Dijon. The Nattier, which is a version, 
albeit the finest, of the original at Versailles, barely reached 
the Museum at all. By the time it was wrested from the 
collection of the Comte de Saulx-Tavannes at the Chateau 
du Lux, it had already been laid about with a sword. 

Fruits of the Revolution, too, in a sense, are the famous 
black-and-white marble tombs of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Philippe-le-Hardi and Jean-sans-Peur and his wife Margaret 
of Bavaria, which became homeless when the rich Chartreuse 


Fig. I. JEAN TASSEL. Portrait of Catherine de Monthojon. 


de Champmol was dissolved. In 1793 the conseil-général of 
Dijon voted their destruction in terms which nevertheless 
admitted the possibility of preserving individual parts, 
with the result that, in 1818, a M. Saintpére was able to 
restore them. Of the 80 figures of pleurants surrounding 
the base, all but ten were placed in the Museum ; the rather 
elliptical catalogue of 1799 refers to them as ‘70 figures de 
différents ordres civils et religieux.’’ The restored tombs 
were installed in 1827. 

On 20 thermidor, an VII (7th of August, 1799), the 
Museum was opened to the public for two hours every 
Friday. There were no guards ; surveillance was entrusted 
to three State veterans. In the same year, Devosge resigned 
the office of curator and went back to teaching drawing. 
Among the many distinguished curators who succeeded 
him was the pastellist Claude Hoin, who left the Museum 
four pastels by his master La Tour, including a light-hearted 
self-portrait (Fig. III), two exquisite pastels by Rosalba Car- 
riera, one of which (‘‘Femme a la Colombe’’) has a Venetian 
breadth and bloom which makes it not too far removed from 
Paris Bordone, and the problematic portrait of Edzard I, 
Count of Frisia, formerly attributed to Christoph Amberger 
and now given to Jacob Cornelisz of Amsterdam. Hoin 
was succeeded in 1817 by Charles-Balthazar-Julien Févret 
de Saint-Mémin, a fervent medievalist who was responsible 
for the installation of the Salle des Gardes, much admired 
by Victor Hugo when he visited Dijon in 1839. This vast 
room contains not only the ducal tombs but the gilded and 
painted retables by Jacques de Baerze and Melchior 
Broederlam from the Chartreuse de Champmol. In a breath- 
taking state of preservation, only one of the retables retains 
the paintings by Broederlam on the outer side of its wings ; 
the accomplishment and maturity of these pre-Eyckian 
masterpieces has never been fully acknowledged. It was 





Fig. II. FRENCH SCHOOL. Christ au Linceul. 


Févret de Saint-Mémin who acquired the equally important 
but infinitely more prosaic ‘‘Nativity,”” by the Master of 
Flemalle (Fig. VI). This he bought for 80 francs from a 
Dijon antique dealer. 

The first systematic acquisitions were the work of 
Devosge. The large-scale confiscations of the Revolution 
had resulted in the phenomenon of a floating surplus of 
works of art for which homes had to be found. In 1801, 
Devosge wrote to the Minister of the Interior asking for 


Fig. III. M. QuenTIN DE LA Tour. Self-Portrait. Pastel. 


pictures of the French and Italian schools of the XVIIth 
century. On October 17th, 1803, 27 pictures arrived, and in 
1809, 15 more, to be followed by a third intake in 1812. 
These included a number of large ‘‘machines,’’ many of 
which now hang in the least attractive room in the Museum, 
a barrel-vaulted gallery with walls of dreary red: two vast 
altarpieces by Gaspar de Crayer, Veronese’s ‘‘Virgin and 
Child Appearing to Two Saints,” Philippe de Champagne’s 
gigantic ‘‘Presentation in the Temple,” so inferior to his 
earlier, more Flemish, study of two heads in an adjoining 
room, Lanfranco’s ‘‘St. Peter,’’ Strozzi’s adorable ‘‘St. 
Cecilia,” reaching anxiously for a high note while the pearls 
tighten round her plump neck, La Fosse’s impressive 
Titianesque ‘‘Bacchus and Ariadne.” The State gift also 
included three works of surprising individuality : a riotously 
coloured early Rubens, ‘“The Virgin Presenting the Child to 
St. Francis,’’ a XVIIth-century French ‘‘Christ au Linceul’”’ 
(Fig. II), and a Lely portrait. The Rubens, now badly split, 
is the centre panel of a triptych painted in 1618 for the church 
of Saint-Gommaire-de-Lierre, in Belgium. The ‘‘Christ au 
Linceul’’ has been ascribed to Vouet, but is probably nearer 
to Philippe de Champagne ; it is painted with an embalmer’s 
care. The Lely ‘‘Portrait of a Youth’”’ may well be one of his 
finest works, and is certainly one of his earliest : a harmony 
of black, white and grey, an uncompromisingly direct 
expression, and a scrupulously painted collar of point 
d’Espagne vastly different in quality from the acres of slimy 
satin which he produced when at the height of his fame. 
The history of the Museum in the XIXth and early 
XXth centuries is the story of a number of fabulous bequests. 
In 1862, His de la Salle divided his collection of drawings 
between the Louvre and Dijon; those that came to Dijon 
included a Poussin ‘‘Holy Family,”” Rembrandt’s ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah,” landscapes by Titian and Guercino, and 
many others. In 1878, M. and Mme Anselme Trimolet 
left a collection of oustanding pictures: a male portrait by 
Corneille de Lyon, Marco Palmezzano’s painless ‘‘Pieta,”’ 
a Rubens’ portrait of Isabella Brandt, ‘‘La Dentelliére,”” by 
Thomas Wyck, Isenbrandt’s demure ‘‘Magdalen Reading,” 
Voiriot’s portrait of an Antonine friar painted writing a 
letter which reads Voiriot me peignit sans que j’en aye envie, 
and the controversial portrait of a woman originally given to 
Holbein and now ascribed to Lotto (Fig. IV). The latter 
attribution seems nearer the mark, although a suggestion that 
it might be one of the rare works of Jacopo da Barbari should 
not be over-ruled. It will be seen that the Museum was at 














this stage primarily a collection of portraits, and it is true that 
even now it possesses no landscape of great quality. The 
entire Trimolet bequest, with the exception of a handful of 
charming but trivial landscapes by minor Romantic artists, 
Gudin, Renie, Fonville, consisted of a series of single heads. 

In the early years of the present century the Museum 
acquired what are its most renowned possessions, its famous 
collections of primitives—Flemish, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, and above all, Swiss and German. These were 
due in the main to the bequests of Jules Maciet (1911) and 
Mme Dard (1916). (A huge intake of rather minor Flemish 
and Dutch pictures of the XVIIth century occurred on the 
death of curator Albert Joliet in 1928.) Of this precious 
series, perhaps the finest pictures are Flemish ; Dirk Bouts’ 
head of a weeping Christ, a northern French or Flemish 
roundel of the Virgin nursing the Child, Jan Provost’s 
exquisite ‘‘Pieta,”’ and a portrait of a soldier given to Patinir, 
showing an elegant and obviously bored figure in a peaceful 
landscape. The Italian room contains a fine Neri di Bicci 
‘‘Madonna and Child,” a very ‘Raphaelesque’ ‘‘Madonna 
and Child,”’ by Timoteo del Viti, and a curious ‘‘Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,’’ called Italian School, XVIth century. It 
would be interesting to identify this a little more closely, 
for the chief bowman has the pointed beard, laurel wreath, 
pink bodice and Roman boots and skirt so familiar from 
paintings of the School of Fontainebleau. 

The unique collection of Swiss and German primitives 
is, despite its uniqueness, not unduly beguiling. The most 
famous work is by that sardonic artist Conrad Witz, and 
shows a flabbergasted Emperor Augustus gazing upwards at 
the behest of the Tiburtine Sybil (Fig. V). Both are arrayed 
in heavy and eccentric garments painted in hard primary 
colours which sit uneasily on the flat gold ground. France 
possesses two major works by Witz, of which the ‘‘Sts. 
Catherine and Magdalen Reading,” at Strasbourg, is 
infinitely more charming. 





Portrait of a Woman. 


Fig. IV. Lorenzo LotTo (attrib.). 













































Fig. V. ConraD Witz. The Tiburtine Sibyl announcing the Birth 
of Christ to the Emperor Augustus. 


There are a number of works by the Dijon painter 
J.-B. Lallemand, one of the most adept of XVIIIth-century 
imitators, whose vistas of parks and chateaux recently 
began to fetch a fairly elevated price in the sale-room. 
Downstairs, on the ground floor, there are numerous sculp- 
tures by another native son, Francois Rude. But Dijon’s 
finest painter, Pierre-Paul Prudhon, is represented by only a 
handful of canvases and drawings. Prudhon is in a sense 
the most native artist of all, for although born in Cluny, 
he came to Dijon to study with the same Devosge who 
founded the Museum, and was the first painter to win the 
Rome prize instituted by the Etats de Bourgogne. It is, 
therefore, fitting that the Museum should contain one of his 
finest portraits, that of M. Anthony (Fig. VIII), painted in 
1795, when Prudhon’s coach met with an accident on the 
road to Rigny and the injured painter was taken in to the 
chateau owned by the Vellefrey-Anthony family. Here he 
stayed for some time, and to show his gratitude for their 
care, painted portraits of his host and hostess. By what 
strange trick M. Anthony stimulated Prudhon’s sluggish 
imagination we shall never know, but the result has some- 
thing of the boldness and reticence of aGoya. The handsome 
young man, wearing a black hat, red waistcoat, and yellow 
buff trousers, stands with his apocalyptic horse in a com- 
pletely unexplained lunar landscape. This lonely portrait 
is in direct contrast to the cosy domesticity of its companion 
piece Mme Anthony and her children (Lyon), a work often 
compared with the portraits of David, wrongly, in my 
opinion, for it is nearer to Gros and Gérard. 

Generally speaking, the more modern works in the 
collection are the least distinguished. On the uppermost 
floor, one is confronted by a roomful of highly coloured 
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Fig. VI. THe MASTER OF FLEMALLE. Nativity. 
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Ziems (Ziem,was born in Beaune), two Freudian paintings by 
Célestin Nanteuil (illustrator of the works of Victor Hugo, 
and a former curator of the Museum), and a number of 
huge and unsubtle canvases by Henner. It is difficult to 
understand why these are hung at all, for they detract from 
the three really fine XIXth-century paintings which hang 
alongside them: Manet’s important copy of Tintoretto’s 
late self-portrait, a small Bazille of two women in a garden, 
and the large ‘‘Ex-Voto”’ of Alphonse Legros (Fig. VII), 
exhibited by the artist in the Salon of 1861. Half-way 
between Courbet and Bazille, this disarmingly simple 
picture has a charm which is entirely its own. 

The collection contains many works to suit the taste of 
the mid-50’s. Among these are an elegant little ‘‘Delphic 
Sybil,” by Claude Vignon, a late Desportes still life of figs, 
a Picasso drawing of 1905, of a harlequin with his wife and 
child, a tiny Tiepolo sketch of the ‘Education of the Virgin,” 
a picture of a market garden, called Flemish School, and a 
“Virgin and Child in the Forest,’’ by Frans Francken, with an 
exquisite border by Velvet Breughel of grisaille scenes from 
the life of the Virgin interspersed with flowers, birds and 
snails on a gold ground. 

Despite its formidable size, the collection is arranged 
with an intuitive feeling for interval which leads one on, 
Circe-like, to the next room, and the next, and the next. 
Every museum director should be sent to study the subtle 
colourings of the walls on which the earliest pictures are 
hung. There is no trace of those minor irritants which the 
word museum conjures up in most minds—screeching 
floorboards, vertical blasts of hot dust, grand but stony 
staircases, pictures hung in corners. It is attention to details 
like these, no less than the importance of its collections, that 

Fig. VIII. P. P. PruDHON. Portrait of M. Anthony. makes the Dijon Museum a model of its kind. 
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Fig. 1. 


Cotehele House, the drawing room, lithographed by Nicholas Condy, about 1840. 
immediately attract the eye, as they would the keart of many a curiosity dealer in Wardour Street, where now and then an ebony chair of much 
inferior workmanship may be seen at the prohititory price of from fifteen to twenty pounds.” 


“Twelve beautiful Ebony chairs and sof: . 


ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE IN EARLY 


HE revival of interest in old English furniture that took 
7 place in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign has 

received little comment. It was noticed briefly and 
recently by R. W. Symonds,' but that erudite writer could 
spare little space for consideration of the subject ; one that 
is of more interest than might be deduced from the lack of 
remark it has occasioned in after years. 

Among the early reflections of the XIXth-century 
Elizabethan revival was a book entitled, at length : Exemplars 
of Tudor Architecture, with Illustrative Details, Selected from 
Ancient Edifices, and Observations of Furniture of the Period. 
Text and plates were the work of Thomas Frederick Hunt, 
a practising architect who held the position of Clerk of the 
Works at Whitehall, Westminster, and St. James’s, and later 
at Kensington Palace, where he died, in January, 1831, at 
the age of 40, very shortly after the publication of the work 
mentioned above. 

It is not unlikely that Hunt’s close connexion with some 
of the principal Tudor buildings in London may have aroused 
his interest in the subject of their furnishing, and caused 
him to display his knowledge for the benefit of a wider 
audience. However, there was in being already a certain 
demand for information on aspects of the period ; a demand 
that had been initiated earlier by biographical and other 
writings. As early as 1818, Lucy Aikin had published her 
successful two-volume Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth; a book that ran into a second edition within 
twelve months of its first appearance. This was followed by 
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Scott’s The Monastery, its sequel The Abbot, and Kenilworth ; 
all three issued during the years 1820 and 1821, and dealing 
with events, real and imaginary, that occurred principally 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Not long afterwards, in 1833 and 1835 respectively, 
appeared P. F. Robinson’s illustrated monographs on the 
mansions of Hatfield House and Hardwick Hall. During 
the same period, the magnificent library at Althorp was 
being formed by Earl Spencer with the advice of T. F. 
Dibdin, who accompanied its growth in size and splendour 
with a number of books on the subject in which there is 
much mention, in particular, of the very high prices paid 
by his noble patron, and by others, for books and pamphlets 
of the Tudor period. 

T. F. Hunt’s book deals principally with the architecture 
of the period, and with attempts to adapt it to the times in 
which he was living. He stated his aim was to show ‘‘that 
English Architecture is still the most applicable for English 
Habitations” ; not an unworthy object, and one which had 
as its principal objective the practitioners of the prevailing 
Graeco—Egyptian style and those others who were busily 
inventing their own type of Gothic. In his Preface he 
continued, in typical high-flown phrases: ‘‘The attempt 
at tracing a history of the furniture of the Tudor period is, 
I fear, very feeble, and the illustrative examples few and 
unimportant; but the scantiness of materials, even for so 
slight a sketch will, with those who have entered upon the 
same pursuit, and are consequently aware how little is now 
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Fig. II. “A long seat at Cotele.”” 
Engraved by T. F. Hunt, 1830. 


to be obtained, account for my deficiency ; and the necessity 
which exists for information on that branch of our domestic 
economy, in some degree extenuate my temerity.” 

The history of furniture occupies the final section of the 
volume, and from it may be gathered the fact that Hunt 
was not alone in his attempt to revive interest in the internal 
and external appearances of the Tudor home. He wrote: 
“The revivers appear to be more deficient in discernment 
than even those who, from Walpole’s time, have been 
labouring to renew the architecture of the same era under 
the name of Gothic.’”’ He condemns those who were unable 
(or, perhaps, unwilling ?) to distinguish between furnishing 
designed for a house or for a church, but worse to his mind 
than those people were others employed busily making 
“‘dining-room seats diminutives of cathedral stalls, crenellat- 
ing footstools, and machicolating bedsteads.”. The docu- 
mentary records of the different articles known to Hunt as 
having existed some two and half centuries earlier were far 
more numerous than the engraved plates in which he exhibits 
samples of them, and one must conclude that suitable 
subjects for illustration were indeed extremely rare, or quite 
inaccessible. 

One piece shown by Hunt is mentioned in the text: 
““Long seats, with backs and arms, resembling in form the 
more ancient settle, and holding several persons, were also 
much in use. Fig I, in the annexed plate [Fig. II on this 
page], represents part of a highly ornamented seat of this 
kind, now at Cotele, in Cornwall.’”’ The “‘long seat’’ is still 
at Cotehele, and is constructed from solid ebony ; a heavy 
and intractable timber much favoured in the past. 

Not long after the publication of Frederick Hunt’s book, 
there appeared one that is better known: Specimens of 
Ancient Furniture Drawn From Existing Authorities; with 
plates by Henry Shaw and text from the pen of Sir Samuel 
Rush Meyrick. This work, published in 1836, contains 


ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE IN EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 
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Fig. III. 


“Cabinet of the time of Elizabeth or James I.” 
Engraved by Henry Shaw, 1836. 


many more illustrations than the preceding one, but quite 
a few of the pieces depicted are of doubtful authenticity. 
An instance is the piece shown here in Fig. III, which is 
described by Meyrick as a ‘‘Cabinet or Wardrobe. . . . This 
specimen, which cannot be assigned to a period later than 
the time of James the First, though probably of the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, is so formed at the top as to perform 
the office of a buffet . . . there is a unity and richness in the 
whole design that cannot fail to please.” Meyrick, a lawyer 
and antiquary, was interested principally in arms and 
armour, and in 1828 Samuel Blore designed and built 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, to house his large collection. 

Shaw engraved also ‘‘An Ebony Chair formerly belonging 
to Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill. Now in the posses- 
sion of Mr.-Webb, Old Bond Street.”” It is well known that 
Walpole had a liking for such pieces, and in 1763 he ‘‘bought 
18 ebony chairs and two ebony tables for £45 at the sale of 
the possessions of Lady Conyers of Great Stoughton, near 
Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire’.”” Their new owner, together 
with many of his contemporaries, considered that they 
dated from two centuries earlier. 

From the Strawberry Hill auction catalogue it can be seen 
that there were seven ebony chairs and a table of the same 
wood in the Holbein Chamber, and in the Great North 
Bedchamber were eight single chairs and an arm-chair. 
Similar pieces were elsewhere in the mansion, producing a 
grand total of 26 chairs and three tables described variously 
by the auctioneer as ‘‘splendid solid ebony’’ and ‘“‘solid 
ebony of the Elizabethan period.” The sale by auction did 
not take place until 1842, and one may wonder whether Mr. 
Webb actually did obtain his chairs from Strawberry Hill ; 
or whether, long before the day of Mr. Wilmarth Lewis, the 
name of Walpole held a strong touch of magic for collectors. 

Very similar to the chair illustrated in Shaw’s book is the 
one shown here in Fig. IV. It is one of a suite of 12 chairs 
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Fig. IV. Ebony arm-chair, late XVIIth century. 


and a settee at Cotehele House, Cornwall. All are made 
from solid ebony, are of Indian manufacture and date from 
the second half of the XVIIth century. A hardwood arm- 
chair engraved by Shaw is of a type known popularly as a 
‘“‘Burgomaster arm-chair’’ (Fig. V). This, too, is of Indian 
make, but Meyrick gives it correctly to the period of William 
III. A similar arm-chair is at Cotehele, and can be’seen on 
the right in Fig. VIII. , 
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Fig. VI. Dining-room in the Elizabethan style, from Loudon’s 


Encyclopedia, 1839. 
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Fig. V. “Chair brought from Cromwell Hall, Finchley, of the time 
of William the Third,” engraved by Henry Shaw, 1836. 


Although the prototypes of these chairs and settees were 
not of English origin, it was at about the time of their 
manufacture that the Joiners’ Company was clamouring for 
a prohibition of imported furniture from the East, and com- 
plaining bitterly about the despatch there of English workers 
“‘and models and Patterns of all sorts of Cabinet goods’ 
to the detriment of members of the Company. 

Chairs and other articles of Indian and East Indian 
origin are not uncommonly found in English country houses, 

















Fig. VII. Drawing-room in the Elizabethan style, from Loudon’s 


Encyclopedia, 1839. 














ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE IN EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 


and because this is usually in the bigger ones it may be 
inferred that when they were first purchased they must 
have been expensive. The large number of surviving speci- 
mens is doubtless on account of the durability of the timber 
and its resistance to mishandling by generations of humanity, 
and to boring by insects. Occasionally such pieces are seen 
embellished with the carved coat-of-arms of a former owner, 
which must have been ordered especially. The drawing 
with instructions would have been sent out to the East, and 
the work carried out there. 

It may be recalled that it was suggested about twenty 
years ago, by Dr. Vilhelm Slomann, Director of the 
Kunstindustrimusseet, Copenhagen, that in spite of irrefut- 
able evidence that English and other furniture was sent 
eastwards for copying, the opposite was the case. Dr. 
Slomann maintained that India was, since the early years of 
the XVIIth century, the main source of inspiration of the 
arts in the West, and not least for the design of furniture. 
Large quantities of pieces, he maintained, were sent annually 
to Europe and copied there by European workmen. These 
copies, it would seem, had deceived all the experts, who had 
proved unable or unwilling to recognize the ‘‘true’’ source 
of their design or manufacture. This extraordinary theory 
was discounted firmly by Ralph Edwards and K. de B. 
Codrington in an article in APOLLO, in February, 1935, and 
nothing further would seem to have been heard of it. 

Another commentator of the early Victorian period was 
John Claudius Loudon, an energetic landscape gardener and 
writer on horticultural and architectural matters. His 
Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture, a 
substantial and interesting volume, was issued first in 1833, 
and revised and re-published in 1839. Loudon devoted 
several pages to the subject of ‘‘Elizabethan furniture for 
Villas,”’ which, he says, ‘‘is abundant throughout the country ; 
and, as we have before observed, it has of late become 
fashionable among the metropolitan cabinet-makers to 
collect it.”’ 

Loudon was no purist, and advocated wholeheartedly the 
purchase of old fragments for the making of useful and 
decorative furniture. On this subject he wrote: ‘‘We may 
here observe that Wilkinson of Oxford Street, and Hanson 
of John Street, have extensive collections of Elizabethan 
and Dutch furniture and carvings, from which a judicious 
compiler of exteriors might clothe skeleton frames, so as to 
produce objects of curiosity and interest, at a very trifling 
expense.... A fine specimen of the manner of fitting 
up a room with Elizabethan fragments may be seen in Morti- 
mer Street, at the office of Mr. Fairs, a London house-painter 
of the very first taste.” * 

In the Encyclopaedia are illustrated two interiors which 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 

(Continued from page 138) 
these busy water scenes show the masters at their happiest. 
Perhaps one dare push the theme back a century to include 
Salamon van Ruisdael’s ‘‘River Scene,”’ a lovely piece in the 
mood of van Goyen belonging to 1645. 

Two other pictures in this exhibition take us back to 
Constable ; a most delightful period portrait of his sister, 
and another of those little oil sketches which we noted with 
such pleasure at the Victoria and Albert, a ‘‘Summer Sunset,” 
tender and beautiful. There is, as we would expect at this 
gallery, a number of good French works, including a remark- 
able Braque ‘‘Vanité,”” but my heart went to the tiny Con- 
stable—a reminder that his pioneering researches around 
1820 anticipated and deeply influenced French art. 


COMING EVENTS 


O’Hana Gallery in December are having an exhibition 
of British Abstract Art from 1948 until to-day. It is to 
include some Action Painting by Robyn Denny, one of the 
young contemporaries whose work in this vein was included 
in the recent ‘‘Critic’s Choice’’ by Nevile Wallis at Tooth’s. 





Fig. VIII. Cotehele House, the Ante-room, lithographed by Nicholas 
Condy, about 1840. 


well show the Elizabethan style as realized in 1839 (Figs. VI 
and VII). Loudon concludes his remarks by cautioning 
the would-be designer of such furnishings, by stating that 
“‘no one ought to attempt it who is not a master of composi- 
tion on abstract principles; but, indeed (in London, at 
least), the attempt is scarcely necessary; since there are 
abundant remains of every kind of Elizabethan furniture to 
be purchased of collectors. These, when in fragments, are 
put together, and made up into every article of furniture now 
in use ; and, as London has a direct and cheap communica- 
tion with every part of the world by sea, the American 
citizen or the Australian merchant, who wishes to indulge 
in this taste, may do it with the greatest ease, and may 
purchase real antiques at much less expense than he could 
have the articles carved by modern artists.” 

In view of the foregoing it is little wonder that surviving 
specimens of old English oak in original condition are so ex- 
tremely rare, or, indeed, at the present day. Undoubtedly, 
the majority of the pieces of carved panelling and ornament 
that were used to embellish this pseudo-Elizabethan furni- 
ture came from abroad, principally from Holland and 
Belgium, and did not involve the destruction of English 
craftsmanship. There can be little doubt, however, that this 
early Victorian relish for old oak, unselective and ill-tutored 
as it was, must have caused the spoiling of much that would 
be now of considerable interest and value. 


* Furniture making in XV IIth and XVII Ith century England, (1955). 
* R. W. Symonds, op. cit., page 4 and fig. 9. 


At the Kinnerton Gallery in Motcomb Street, Knights- 
bridge, there is to be an exhibition of the work of a Canadian 
artist, Mary Harris Filer, well known in her own country 
and in the U.S.A.—she has murals at the State University 
Buildings in Pennsylvania and in McGill University, 
Montreal. Miss Filer is showing paintings, drawings and 
prints in this London show. 


Gimpel Fils are following their present exhibition of 
James Tower’s ceramics and Austin Cooper’s characteristic 
collages with one entitled ‘‘Autour du Cubisme,”’ the accent 
on France when Leger, Picasso and Braque were carrying 
Cézanne’s theories into the realm of subjective analysis. 


Many galleries round about the Christmas season wisely 
cater for the giver of presents by exhibitions of prints and 
reasonably priced drawings. The Hanover are among these 
with a selection of modern French lithographs. Those with 
more traditional taste and an enthusiasm for topographical 
and other old prints will find an infinite variety on show at the 
Parker Gallery, while lovers of sport will discover their 
speciality at Fores gallery in Bond Street. For Marines, the 
highlight at the moment is in the show of every kind of sea 
and shipping art at the Redfern. 
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TUDOR “FONT-SHAPED”’ CUPS—I. 


have come down to us, perhaps one of the most 

interesting is that represented by a small group which, 
owing to their having bowls with vertical sides—or very 
nearly so—are usually referred to as “‘font-shaped” cups. 
Such a term, however, has no precedent or ancient usage 
and is not to be found in Tudor inventories. It is used, as 
here, merely for convenience and because we have no idea 
whatever if any special name was given them or how to 
recognize them if included in an inventory or Will. The 
same applies to such terms as ‘‘Grace Cup,” “‘hour-glass 
salt,” ‘‘maidenhead spoon” and many other articles familiar 
to us by their modern names. The trouble is that Tudor 
inventory-makers were not interested in the type of informa- 
tion we would wish them to have supplied. 

The inventories did not set out to be art catalogues, and 
if the descriptions fail as word-pictures we can only assume 
that they were sufficient in their day for identification. 
But even so, cases did occur when a vessel of indeterminable 
shape or purpose presented a difficulty, and we find it 
entered, with apparently considerable hesitation and doubt, 
as ‘‘a cup or bolle,” ‘‘a cup bolle fation,” ‘‘a cup or Jugge,” 
‘“‘a cup or Glass,” a ‘‘faire bolle or Spiceplate,” a ‘‘litell 
Traye or bolle of golde,” and so on. Generally speaking, 
the Tudor cup was ceremonial, while the bowl was personal. 
The question is, how were these so-called font-cups regarded 
in Tudor times? Would they be classed among the ‘‘cups”’ 
or ‘‘bolles”? A close study of Tudor inventories proves 
beyond all reasonable doubt that: (1) the bowl was a 
shallow drinking vessel while a cup was a deep one ; (2) If 
a bowl was intended for uses other than for drinking the 
purpose is either hinted at or definitely stated; (3) The 
actual shapes of the bowls are seldom given, although such 
qualifications as ‘‘brode”’ (broad) or ‘‘flatt” clearly indicate a 
shallow bowl. Thus we can safely say that our font-shaped 
cups should be sought for in inventories under the collective 
heading of ‘‘bowls” rather than ‘‘cups.”” Many of the bowls 
are described as resting on a foot, sometimes “‘lowe,” less 
often “high” because in such cases the familiar term ‘‘stand- 
ing bowl” is used. The position in the inventory of many 
such standing bowls proves conclusively that they were 
drinking bowls for they occur in the section dealing with 
the supply of wine and ale, while occasionally we are defin- 
itely told that they are ‘‘in the seller.” : 

The presence of inscriptions round the bowls in praise of 


O' all the various types of Tudor standing-cups which 
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wine indicates their use in no uncertain voice. The tern 
“flatt,”” as descriptive of a cup or bowl, is interesting becaus: 
it would appear to indicate a shallow vessel with low sides 
although there is nothing to tell us if the sides were vertica! 
like the font-shaped cups, or rounded like the Rocheste: 
standing-bowls, to which the modern convenient name of 
tazze is usually applied. In describing the Charlecote cup 
(of which later), Charles Oman considers it possible that 
font-shaped cups may be found in inventories under the 
heading of ‘‘flatt’”’ cups. This may be so, but what one 
compiler sees as a “‘flatt” cup another sees as something very 
different. For instance, in all the Tudor royal inventories 
from 1521 to 1597 inclusive, three items are described as 
double gilt standing ‘“Bolles” with covers enriched with gold 
enamels and studded with rubies and pearls. Yet when the 
contents of the Upper Jewel House at the Tower were listed 
in 1649, these same objects were entered merely as ‘‘3 
Flatt Cuppes.” 

We cannot, then, be too dogmatic in our interpretation 
of the term. Although it is impossible to discover when 
exactly font-shaped cups first appeared, in what numbers 
they were made, or when was the full period of their popu- 
larity, sufficient examples still remain for us to estimate their 
probable introduction at the end of the XVth century and 
their decline about the third quarter of the XVIth century. 
Their interest lies not only in the fact that they demonstrate 
the gradual change over from Gothic to Renaissance orna- 
ment and appear to have no counterpart outside England, 
but also in their peculiarities of shape and design which 
place them in a class by themselves and present a problem 
as to their purpose and raison d’étre. 

At one time opinions were divided as to whether they were 
intended for secular or ecclesiastical use. Some of them 
had been in the service of the Church for many years, either 
as an alms dish or a communion cup, and even bore an 
inscription to that effect. But as the Eucharistic wine cup 
could not be called a communion cup until after 1547 it 
was suggested that their pre-Reformation use was perhaps 
as a ciborium for the consecrated wafer, or as a credence 
paten for the bread or wafer before consecration. Their 
secular origin, however, was generally recognized, their use 
in churches being occasioned by gift or bequest. But even 
when their secular origin was recognized their exact use was 
still unknown, and gave rise to further suggestions prompted 
largely by the shallowness of the bowl, and the uses put to 
them by the Society or Corporate body who were the owners. 
Thus the Blenerhasset and Peterson cups at the City Hall, 
Norwich, are still regarded rather as standing-bowls for 
fruit, biscuits, &c., than as drinking cups. The cup at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on the other hand, was 
apparently used at one time as a sugar basin, but of this more 
anon. 

A further suggestion that these font-shaped cups were 
really assay cups merits our attention. Alternatively, we 
shall have to consider whether they were made for use as a 
personal drinking cup—for on the point of capacity their 
shallowness is largely compensated by their breadth, as a 
Poculum charitatis or a Grace Cup for the High Table of a 
noble household. 

Apart from one or two XVIIth-century copies, sixteen 
font-shaped caps still exist, counting the ivory Howard 
Grace Cup and the two identical Blenerhasset cups. Apart 
from the shallow bowl common to them all—even including 
the Howard Grace Cup, for its depth has only been increased 
by its broad engraved silver-gilt band—the main differences 


Fig. I. The Campion Cup, 1500-1. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. II. Silver-gilt cup from Chewton Mendip, Somerset, dated 
I5II-I2. 


Courtesy Historic Churches Trust. 


lie in their stems and feet, and to a lesser extent in the 
treatment of the bases of the bowls. Although they have 
sometimes been criticized as looking squat and top-heavy, 
we do not subscribe to such views and consider them to 
have a beauty and charm all their own. 

We shall now describe the cups chronologically. 


THE CAMPION CuP, 1500-1 (Fig. I) 


This is the earliest existing example of a font-shaped 
cup.' It belonged to the Campions of Danny, near Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex. Formerly in the Willett collection 
(when £100 is said to have been given for it) it became part 
of the Swaythling heirlooms and was offered for sale in 
1924, after which it was acquired by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for £10,000. Silver-gilt. The bowl has 
thick, plain vertical sides round which runs an engraved 
band on a matted or granular ground bearing in Lombardic 
letters the legend: SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA, with a 
flower on a vertical stem with two leaves between the first 
and last letters, and a pomegranate dividing the words. 
We shall return to this motto shortly. The bowl rests on a 
short trumpet-shaped stem, a cable moulding covering their 
point of juncture. The plain foot consists of a torus, or 
convex base moulding with a cavetto or concave moulding 
above, this latter being edged by a projecting beaded fillet. 

Height, 3? in.; diameter, 5 in.; weight, 6 oz. 13 dwt. 
London hall-marks for 1500-1. The maker’s mark is inde- 
cipherable, but Jackson has suggested that it may represent 
a covered jar. 

The motto, which runs round the centre of the bowl, 
occurs also on the 1512-13 font-shaped cup at Wymeswold 


Fig. III. The Cressener Cup, 1503-4. 
Courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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Church, Leicestershire. It was inscribed on two silver 
censers belonging to Lincoln Cathedral in 1548, and was used 
as a family motto by the Huddlestons of Millom, Cumber- 
land. It is also the motto of the Leathersellers’ Company, 
but whether there is any connection between the Company 
and either of the font-shaped cups is unknown. As the 
Campion Cup was made in the year of the projected marriage 
of Catherine of Aragon, whose badge was a pomegranate, 
to Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VII, the introduction of 
this fruit between the words of the motto may be significant. 
With regard to the squat trumpet-shaped stem, very similar 
ones will be found on standing-mazers, in particular on that 
added about 1430 to the Guy of Warwick mazer, temp. 
Edward II, at Harbledown Hospital, Kent. Another low 
trumpet-stem occurs on the Ballard mazer of c. 1440 at 
All Souls College, Oxford. As we shall shortly see, the 
length of the plain stem of this type is considerably increased 
on the Sandwich (c. 1510) and Wymeswold (1512) font- 
shaped cups. Similar stems on standing-mazers will be 
noticed later. Here we would mention only the Chewton 
Mendip, Somerset, cup of 1511 (Fig. II), as it bears the same 
maker’s mark as the Campion cup. 


THE CRESSENER CuP, 1503-4 (Fig. III) 


Acquired by the Company in 1908 from the direct 
descendants of the original owners, this famous cup* is a 
supreme example of the art of the early XVIth-century 
English craftsman, displaying by its plainness and sim- 
plicity a rare beauty and perfection completely satisfying 
our most exacting zsthetic senses. It is, moreover, the 


earliest known covered cup still in its original condition. 
Silver-gilt, its plain straight-sided bowl rests on a short, 
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Fig. IV. The St. Mary, Sandwich, Cup. 
Courtesy Historic Churches Trust. 


c. 1510. 


thick, trumpet-shaped stem spreading out to form a plain 
moulded foot with a torus, or convex, base. The low 
domical cover has mouldings similar to those on the foot 
and rises towards a central terminal passing through a 
scalloped pendent collar to support a finial shaped like a 
hemispherical knob encircled by a cable between two 
scalloped mouldings. The ower one projects horizontally, 
and the upper one bends inwards from the vertical to secure 
a slightly domed disk of rock crystal protecting a print of 
Champlevé enamel displaying the arms of Cressener quarter- 
ing Mortimer, with the arm of Ferrers on an escutcheon 
of pretence, all in heraldic colours on a field of translucent 
green enamel. For further details see Carrington and 
Hughes, (see note 2). The cup was made for John Cressener 
of Hinckford Hundred in Essex, who was knighted by 
Henry VIII in 1513 for his services at the siege of Tournai. 
He died in 1536. 

Height of cup and cover, 63 in. ; diameter, 413 in. ; depth 
of bowl, 24 in.; weight, 22.7 oz. London hall-marks for 
1503-4. Maker’s mark, a cross-bow. 


St. Mary THE VIRGIN, SANDWICH, KENT 
Undated, but c. 1510 (Fig. IV) 


The silver bowl’ closely resembles that of the Campion 
Cup, and is engraved with the inscription in Lombardic 
letters on a hatched ground: THIS IS THE COMVNION COVP. 
There is scrolling foliage dividing the words. It rests on 
a plain trumpet-shaped stem higher than those described so 
far. A cable moulding covers the juncture of the bowl and 
stem. The plain foot consists of a concave moulding, or 
cavetto, above a convex, or torus base moulding—just like 
those of the Campion Cup, except that here there is no 
beaded fillet. 

Height, 4? in. ; diameter of the bowl, 5} in. ; diameter 
of the foot, 4 in.; depth of bowl, 1} in.; weight, 19} oz. 
No date-letter. 

The three marks have been described as: (1) a pome- 
granate, (2) a dimidiated ship and lion, and (3) a cross patée 
flory, or a Maltese Cross. Jackson attributes the second 
mark to Sandwich, identifying it with the charge of a lion 
passant dimidiated with the hull of a ship as in the arms of 
the Cinque Ports. The two other marks he describes 
respectively as an apple slipped, and a serrated leaf also 
slipped. A. G. Grimwade, in the Silver Treasures from 
English Churches (No. 9), is sceptical as to the exact proven- 
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ance of the cup, doubtless because no similar set of marks 
has been recorded. He favours the pomegranate for the 
first mark and describes the leaf as incuse. We may note in 
passing that H. D. Ellis believed two spoons in his famous 
collection (Provincial Silver Spoons, Sotheby & Co., Nov 
13th, 14th, 1935, Lots 51, 52) to be of Sandwich origin, 
rather than Norwich as given on the labels, the mark being a 
flower slipped and leaved, clearly incuse from the illustration 
in the sale catalogue. We should probably be correct in 
assuming that the inscription round the bowl was added 
during the reign of Edward VI. 

At a later date—perhaps in Elizabethan times—a cover 
was provided for the cup. It is of low domical shape in two 
stages surmounted by a baluster stem, 2} in. high. It is 
said to fit the cup badly, and so may have belonged originally 
to something else. At one time the cup was dated as c. 
1525, but the present accepted one of c. 1510 would seem 
much more correct. Little is known of its history. It 
appears that St. Mary was very rich in plate and jewels, 
but in 1548 it was all handed over to the mayor and jurats, 
as was also the case with the other two churches in the town, 
for the repairing, rebuilding and preservation of the harbour. 
The one object that was saved was the font-shaped cup. 

The taller type of trumpet-shaped stem which appears 
here is found on several cups and standing mazers of the 
XVth century. As examples we may mention the cup, now 
used as a chalice, at St. Nicholas, Marston, Oxfordshire 
(see J. T. Evans, Church Plate of Oxfordshire, 1928, pp. 
104, 105, with frontispiece); the standing mazer—the 
Foundress’s Cup—at Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and 
the lobe-stemmed cup of the Three Kings at Corpus, 
Cambridge. Among Scottish standing mazers are examples 
dating well into the middle of the XVIth century, such as the 
St. Mary’s mazer by Alexander Auchinlek, and the Fergus- 
son mazer by Adam Craige. It is clear, then, that this type 
of stem was being used for standing mazers throughout the 
entire period of the font-shaped cup. 


WYMESWOLD, LEICESTERSHIRE, 1512-13 (Fig. V) 


This cup‘ resembles the Campion cup of 1500-1 so 
closely as to need no separate description. The cable mould- 
ing (not visible in our photograph), the torus and cavetto 
foot with beaded fillet, and even the inscription round the 
bowl, are identical in both cases. In fact, the only difference 


Fig. V. Cup from Wymeswold, Leicestershire. 
Courtesy Historic Churches Trust. 


1512-13. 
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Fig. VI. 


Cup from Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Courtesy of the President and Fellows. 


1515-16. 


is in the decoration between the words of the legend. The 
pomegranates of the Campion Cup have now been altered 
to lozenge-shaped flowers, although the foliage before the 
word SOL! has been retained. The engraving on the Wymes- 
wold cup is much inferior to that on the Campion Cup, 
many of the cusps of the Lombardic letters being omitted. 
Height, 3} in.; diameter of bowl, 4} in.; diameter of 
foot, 3f in.; height of stem, 2} in.; weight, given by Trol- 
lope as 9.1 0z., but not checked in recent years. London 
hall-marks for 1512-13. Maker’s mark, a barrel, or tun. 
Although to-day the cup is silver, traces of the original 
gilding remain on the engraving as well as on the foot. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OxForD, 1915 (Fig. VI) 


Silver-gilt. The shallow bowl is decorated with a double 
row of counter-ranged circular lobes, the lower halves of 
which are engraved with horizontal lines coming to a central 
point and somewhat resembling the calyx of a fruit or bud. 
At the juncture of the bowl and stem is a cable moulding, 
hardly visible in the photograph. For the first time in exist- 
ing examples of font-cups the plain trumpet-shaped foot is 
abandoned, and although the general shape is still preserved 
it has become much more elaborate and we have a broad 
channelled stem resembling a cluster of thick stalks which 
terminate in a double row of lobed ornaments similar to those 
noticed on the bowl. They rest on an otherwise plain 
spreading foot which has a narrow vertical plinth enriched 
with a stamped recessed moulding of diamond-shaped 
lozenges enclosing pellets. A plain base moulding projects 


Fig. VII. The J. A. Holms Cup. 1521-22. 
Courtesy of Messrs. S. J. Phillips, New Bond St., W.1 
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below. As we shall see later, the cups of 1521, 1524, 1551, 
1557 and 1559 have somewhat similar stems and feet, with 
certain individual differences which will be noticed when we 
come to discuss them. 

Apart from the Cressener Cup of 1503 and the Howard 
Grace Cup of 1525, this is the only font-shaped cup to have 
a contemporary cover. Roughly speaking, it is a much 
enriched version of that of the Cressener Cup. It has a 
plain vertically moulded edge immediately above an applied 
cable running round the rim, matching the one at the junc- 
ture of the bowl and stem. The low domical top of the 
cover is embossed with two rows of counter-ranged lobes, 
like those on the bowl and foot, which surround a plain 
circular cushion-like mound with a depressed centre chased 
with four circles enclosing respectively a Tudor rose, a 
fleur-de-lys and two pomegranates. 

From the centre of the depression rises a short circular 
member, which passed through a horizontal disk in the form 
of a Tudor rose, supporting the finial which is a hemi- 
spherical knob with a cable edge. The lower part is divided 
by short vertical cables into three panels, each decorated 
with scrolls and flowers. On the flat top of the knob is a 
circular plate engraved with a Tudor rose and kept in place 
by a scalloped moulding, as on the Cressener Cup. 

Height with cover, 7? in.; height of cup alone, 4} in. ; 
diameter at mouth, 5} in. ; diameter at base, 4? in. ; outside 
depth of bowl, without cover, 4.7 in. London hall-marks 
for 1515-16. 

The maker’s mark is indecipherable, being little more 
than a vertical oblong blob, although Jackson suggests 
that it may be Jack-in-the-green in his wicker framework of 
leaves and boughs. 

The curious lobed ornamentation noticed above is found, 
with slight variations of form, on the c. 1490 hour-glass salt 
at New College, Oxford ; the gold cup and cover, c. 1665, 
at Exeter College, Oxford; on the XVIth century Strass- 
burg dish at Peterhouse, Cambridge; and on the German 
parcel-gilt covered cup, also of the XVIth century, from 
the Baroness James de Rothschild collection. 

The cup was presented to the College by Bishop Richard 
Foxe, the Founder (1515). There is a tradition that he had 
received it as a gift from Catherine of Aragon in recognition 
of his past services in advocating her marriage to Henry VIII, 
and as a gift to one of his chief ministers. The inclusion of 
the pomegranate, one of Catherine’s badges, and the Tudor 
1ose in the ornamentation tend to support such a claim. It 
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Fig. VIII. 





The Charlecote Cup. 


1524-25. With details of the 


engraving round the bowl. 











is not known as the Founder’s Cup nor is it used as a grace 
cup, and is usually referred to as the Pomegranate Cup. 
In the top edge of the bowl a square groove has been cut 
out, while the inside of the bowl shows plain signs of 
scratches made by a spoon, indicating that at some period it 
was used for sugar, jam or other preserve. 


Tue J. A. Hotms Cup, 1521-22 (Fig. VII) 


Around the upper part of the shallow bowl’ runs the 
following inscription in Lombardic letters on a diagonally 
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hatched ground: + BENE © DICTVS © DEVS > IM © DONA} 
SVIS© AME. The lower part of the bowl is flat-chased 
with three rows of imbricated scale design with diagonal 
lines sloping in alternate directions showing on the back- 
ground between the imbrications. A similar type of orna- 
mentation is found on the stem of the Charlecote Cup, to 
be considered next, and also on the practically contemporary 
cup and cover of 1520-21 at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
In this case the scales are on the bowl, cover and trumpet- 
shaped stem. They also appear in a graduated and much 
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TUDOR “FONT-SHAPED” CUPS 


closer formation all over the covered flagon at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, considered by Jones to be of German 
workmanship of about 1600. The base of the bowl 1s 
slightly rounded and stamped on the outside with concentric 
rows of hexagon depressions which present a honeycombed 
appearance in the inside of the bowl. 

In the tazza-shaped alms-dish on a broad trumpet- 
shaped foot at Arlington, North Devon, similar depressions 
have been stamped from the inside of the bowl, thus show- 
ing raised bosses on the underside. The date of this dish 
is 1532 (see Jackson, op. cit., p. 463, Figs. 528, 529). A 
cable moulding covers the juncture of the bowl and stem. 
As will be seen, the stem is thick and resembles that of the 
Corpus, Oxford, cup to some extent. It consists of narrow 
elongated gadroons, rather than stalks, which rest on a 
projecting shelf or platform which spreads out to receive 
radiating tongue-shaped lobes in line with the gadroons, 
The base has a recessed moulding stamped with a running 
leaf pattern divided into panels by small vertical ribs. 
Below is a cavetto above a torus, or convex base-plate. 

Height, 4} in. ; diameter, 4? in. London hall- marks for 
1521-22. Maker’s mark, a scallop. 

In recent years miniature copies of this cup have been 
made. 


THE CHARLECOTE CUP, 1524-25 


The significance of this cup’ was realized whilst a report 
was being made on Charlecote Park, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
on its being taken over by the National Trust. Its similarity 
to the J. A. Holms cup will be noticed at once, the imbricated 
design on the lower part of bowl of the former being now 
on the upper part of the stem of the latter, while the radiating 
tongue-shaped lobes appear on the lower part of the stem of 
both, although on the Charlecote cup they extend higher 
up the stem. The chief, and most interesting, difference is 
the engraving around the bowl. This consists of ten ovals of 
which half enclose conventional foliage, while the other 
half contain respectively a hedgehog, a monster, a coursing 
hound, a monkey washing at a fountain, and a couchant 
monster. As Oman tells us, these animal subjects have a 
strong suggestion of the Renaissance while the decoration of 
the stem is still entirely late Gothic. The foot is also very 
like that on the Holms cup with its recessed floral moulding, 
and cavetto above a torus, or convex plate-base. The inside 
of the bowl is honeycombed, again as in the case of the Holms 
cup. It has, unfortunately, been electro-gilt in comparatively 
recent years. 

Height, 48 in.; diameter of bowl, 53 in.; weight, 19 oz. 
It bears an unrecorded maker’s mark resembling a comet. 

The history of the cup has not yet been determined. 
Under the bowl are pounced the initials RE in the style of the 
XVIlIth century. It is tempting to associate them with the 
notorious Richard Empson, one of whose daughters, Eliza- 
beth, mirried Sir Thomas Lucy. But as Empson was 
executed in 1510 the dates do not agree, unless the initials 
were transferred from an earlier piece of plate. The Fairfax- 
Lucy family are inclined to the suggestion that it was a 
present from Queen Elizabeth. Until very recently it was 
not positively known if and when she visited Charlecote, 
but in the Declared Accounts it is stated that she visited the 
Park in August, 1572, and stayed for two nights. She gave 
the daughter of the house a curious jewel enriched with 
daisies and a butterfly. Unfortunately it no longer exists. 
It is a wishful thought that if the daughter was given a 
brooch, surely the master would have received a cup ! 


1 C, J. Jackson, Illustrated History of English Plate, 1911, Vol. 1, 
pp. 147-8 with Fig. 166; Catalogue .. . of Silversmith’s|\Work formed 
by the Rt. Hon. Montagu, First Lord Swaythling. .. Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods .. . Tues., May 6th, 1924, and following day— 
Lot 132, “A Tudor Cup.” It was exhibited in the Loan Collection 
at St. James’s Court in 1902. See J. Starkie Gardner, Old Silver- 
work . . ., 1903, p. 151 and Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 2. It was reproduced, 
without text, in the Victoria and Albert publications : A Picture Book 
of English Domestic Silver, 1929, No. 4, and Tudor Domestic Silver, 
1948, No. 2A. 

* C, J. Jackson, Illustrated History of English Plate, 1911, Vol. I, 


p. 689 with Figs. 898, 899; J. B. Carrington and G. R. Hughes, The 
Plate of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, Oxford, 1926, pp. 
22-24 and frontispieces A and B. It was exhibited at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Livery Co. Exhib., 1927, No. 74, Pl. 11) and 
: _— Hall (Hist. Plate of the City of London, 1951, No. 6, 

* Canon Scott Robertson, “Church Plate in Kent,” Arch. Cantiana, 
Vol. XVI, 1886, pp. 329, 330 with Fig.; C. E. Woodruff, ditto, Vol. 
XXVIII, 1909, pp. 133, 134, with same Fig.; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2nd Ser. 
Vol. XXII, 1907-9, pp. 313-16.; W. J. Cripps, Old English Plate, 
roth edit., 1914, p. 258, with the same Fig. on p. 256 ; C. J. Jackson, 
English Goldsmiths and their Marks, and edit., 1921, p. 449; and Silver 
Treasures from English Churches, Christie’s, 1955, No. 9. See also 
Church of St. Mary, Sandwich. A short guide by the Vicar, C. H. 
Hutt, undated, and H. Littlehales, Studio, Oct., 1923. 

‘<A. Trollope, Inventory of the Church Plate of Leicestershire, 
Leicester, 1890, Vol. 1, pp. xxxv, 307-8, with Fig. 37; Silver 
Treasures from English Churches, Christie’s, 1955. No.-11 and Pl. III. 

° H. C. Moffatt, Old Oxford Plate, 1906, p. 140’and Pl. LXVIII ; 

C. J. Jackson, Illustrated History of English Plate, 1911, Vol. II, rs 
690 and Pl. opposite ; Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Silver Plate 
. - . Oxford, 1928, No. 79, and Fig. 34; and Treasures of Oxford, 
Exhibition at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 1953, No. 45 and Pl. r11. 
_ ® The name given to this cup is merely for convenience, as among 
its former owners were H. Durlacher, J. Dunn Gardner, J. A. Holms 
and L. H. Wilson. It is ncw the prop:rty of Messrs. S. J. Phillips of 
New Bond St., W.1. Cat. of the Special Exhibition of Works of Art... 
on loan at the South Kensington Museum, 1862-63, p. 472, No. 5,725, 
where it was mistakenly dated as 1481; C. J. Jackson, Illustrated 
History of English Plate, 1911, Vol. II, pp. 690, 691, with Fig. goo. 
It was on loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum, from Mr. Wilson. 
for many years. 

? Charles Oman, APOLLo, Nov., 1945, pp. 259, 260. 


(To be concluded) 





Silver-gilt Ewer, by F. Garthorne, 1690. Height, 9} in. Engraved 
on the front with the Royal Arms and cypher of William and Mary. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


SILVER EXHIBITION AT TORONTO 


From January 14th until March roth next year the Royal 
Ontario Museum at Toronto is holding a loan exhibition of 
English domestic silver from the XIIIth-century to 1830, 
which will not only be the most ambitious exhibition ever 
arranged by the museum, but one of unusual importance by 
any standards. Of nearly four hundred exhibits, about half 
are drawn from Canadian sources, notably the Lee collection 
of Hart House, and other private collections. From England, 
where Mrs. How has been acting as the museum’s repre- 
sentative, a number of outstanding pieces are being loaned, 
by H.M. the Queen, the Goldsmiths’ Company, and many 
private owners. It is to be hoped that this enterprising 
venture will have the success it deserves. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


STEPHEN THEODORE JANSSEN 


NFORMATION about some of the people connected 
I prominently with ceramic and allied arts in the XVIIIth 
century is frequently hard to find. A case in point is that 
of Stephen Theodore Janssen, part-proprietor of the short-lived 
and famous Battersea enamel works. What is known generally 
about him was summarized in a paragraph written by Bernard 
Rackham in the third volume of the catalogue of the Schreiber 
Collection, published in 1924. It reads: 


“The enamel works at York House, Battersea, were 
started about 1750 by Stephen Theodore Janssen, son of 
Sir Theodore Janssen, a merchant of London, who was a 
director of the South Sea Company and involved in its 
bankruptcy. Stephen Theodore was the third son and 
carried on a business as a stationer in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
he became Alderman and was elected Sheriff in 1749; in 
1754 he was Lord Mayor of London; in 1756 he became 
bankrupt, and all his effects were sold by auction. On the 
decease of his brother in 1767 the baronetcy devolved upon 
him. He died in 1777.” 


There are not many notices of Janssen in contemporary 
newspapers and books, but a few have been found during the 
past few years and may help in throwing some further light on 
the career of this interesting man. It seems that he was dogged 
not only by financial troubles—which resulted in his bank- 
ruptcy either during or very shortly after he had served his 
term as Lord Mayor of London—but matrimonial misfortune 
also came his way. 

The following extracts are taken from the pages of the 
London General Evening Post : 


July 30, 1751 (No. 2754). On Friday last Mr. Alderman 
Janssen’s Lady was safelv delivered of a Son. 

October 19, 1752 (No. 2941). Yesterday Morning Mr. 
Alderman Janssen’s Lady was safely delivered of a Daughter, 
at his House in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 

September 28, 1754 (No. 3242). The Day a Court of 
Hustings was held at Guildhall for the Election of a Lord- 
Mayor of the City for the ensuing Year; when Stephen 
Theodore Janssen, Esq.; Alderman and Stationer, and 
Slingsby Bethell, Esq ; Ald. and Fishmonger, were returned 
by the Common-Hall to the Court of Aldermen, who made 
choice of Stephen Theodore Janssen, Esq; on which 
he addressed his Fellow Citizens in a handsome Speech, 
expressive of his grateful Sense of the high Honour conferred 
on him. 


Following his mayoralty, in 1756 the contents of his house 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard as well as the contents of York 
House, Battersea, were offered for sale by auction. Although 
catalogues of these two sales have not been preserved, news- 
paper announcements of them have been reprinted many 
times. Janssen’s story continues in the General Evening Post : 


October 29, 1757 (No. 3716). On Tuesday last died at 
Southampton, whither she had retired for the benefit of 
her health, the lady of Stephen Theodore Janssen, Esq ; 
daughter to Colonel Soullegre. 

November 12, 1757 (No. 3767). Last week the remains 
of Mr. Alderman Janssen’s lady were brought from South- 
hampton to Wimbledon in Surry, and there deposited in a 
vault belonging to his family. 


A further mention of the unfortunate Janssen appears in 
Soho and Its Associations, edited by George Clinch, published 
in 1895. In a chapter dealing with Frith Street and its one- 
time inhabitants is printed the following : 


“Sir Theodore Janssen, late Chamberlain of London, 
who had been a bankrupt in his Mayoralty, lodged for several 
years obscurely in this street, until, by his self-denial and 
economy, he was enabled to call his creditors together and 
pay them twenty shillings in the pound with interest, which 
he did. He was living here in 1765.” 


Finally, it may be noted that in 1741, or immediately prior 
to that year, Janssen would appear to have been living with his 
father, who died in 1748. This would seem proved by two 
successive entries in a London Directory for 1741, which read : 

Janssen, Stephen Theodore, doctors commons 
Janssen, Sir Theodore, Bart. ibid. 


























































































Bristol Pottery Plate, dated 1750. Diam : 83 in. 
See: A Pottery Plate. 


Doctors’ Commons was “‘a college or common house of 
d.ctors of law, for the study and practice of the civil law.”” On 
the remodelling of the Law Courts the college was dissolved ; 
the building was demolished in 1867 and the garden engulfed 
in the cutting of Victoria Street. Can it be inferred from the 
fact that they lived in this strictly legal centre that the Janssens 
were connected with the law? It has always been stated that 
Stephen Theodore Janssen was a stationer, but although it is 
not disputed that he was a member of the Stationers’ Company 
this cannot be taken to imply that he must of necessity have 
had a business of that nature. 





A POTTERY PLATE 


The task of identifying unmarked pottery and porcelain is 
helped sometimes by the individual style of the painter; the 
manner in which flowers, for instance, are rendered, or by the 
colours used. The blue-and-white pottery plate illustrated 
on this page does not assist very much in this way. The back 
is quite unmarked except for some pseudo-Chinese curlicues, 
and the Mrs. Rogers for whom it was made in 1750 did not 
bear a sufficiently uncommon name to aid identification of a 
particular factory. 


CHRISTMAS, 1757 


Christmas as we know and enjoy it nowadays is principally 
a legacy from the Prince Consort, but celebrations of it appar- 
ently did exist in the XVIIIth century. Newspapers of the 
period contain little if any mention of gaiety at that time of the 
year, and the following advertisement, which appeared exactly 
two centuries ago, is an exception : 


Sold by J. Robinson, at the Golden-Lion, in Ludgate- 
Street. THE MERRY MEDLEY ; or Christmas-Box for 
gay Gallants and good Companions: Containing Diverting 
Stories, choice Jokes, dexterous Tricks, pleasant Poems, 
exquisite Epigrams, droll Dialogues, facetious Fables, 
humourous Speeches, ludicrous Letters, rare Riddles, arch 
Sayings, risible Reflections, celebrated new and jovial Songs 
fit for the Voice, Violin, and the Modish Country Dances : 
Also the Travels of Father Christmas, and the most 
moving Memoirs of Jonathan Wild the Great. The whole 
designed to prevent Spleen and Melancholy, and drive the 
cold Winter away with Mirth and Musick. Being a com- 
pleat System of Christmas Gambols. Dedicated to the 
Lovers of Fun and good Fellowship. 2 vols. 6s. 


By a True HICCOBITE. 





GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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Fig. I. OprLon REDON. 


La Marée Basse. 8} 





Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 


ODILON REDON AND THE SYMBOLISTS 


WOMAN is seated in a boat, loaded with flowers, 

drifting across a purple sea. The picture is a pastel, 

the colouring cloying to a degree ; the whole carries a 
suggestion of the neurotic, if not of eroticism. It is a 
dream world drenched in the heavy perfume of a Parisian 
decadent. The motif is one that Odilon Redon was to 
repeat frequently. Yet Redon himself was not a neurotic. 

Claude Roger-Marx has said of Redon: ‘‘Like Poe he 
thought that all certitude is to be found in dreams.”” While 
he himself is on record as thinking : ‘‘The logic of the visible 
must be placed at the service of the invisible.’’ He also felt 
that the Impressionists kept too close to the subject. 
All this has a contemporary ring; it even sounds a trifle 
jejune, but it does not prejudice us against his work. What 
renders much of it unpleasing is the often sickly quality of 
his colouring, and an underlying feeling that ranges from 
sentimentality to, in the case of his ‘‘Head of Christ’’ in the 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, something very close to 
obscenity. 

Yet Redon’s work is important, both as a document that 
has a bearing on an aspect of the Parisian spirit and France’s 
present malaise, and for his relationship to the Symbolist 
movement. Furthermore, at a time when the intellectual 
climate is again favourable to symbolism, in the widest sense 
of the term, when the poetry of Rimbaud and Verlaine evoke 
a response, a revival of respect for Redon is inevitable. 
Indeed, it is with us: witness the £12,000 paid at Sotheby’s, 
in July of this year, for one of his flower pieces, and the 
comprehensive exhibition of his work held at the Orangerie 
des Tuileries from October, 1956, until last January. 
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By TERENCE MULLALY 


Odilon Redon was born at Bordeaux on April 22nd, 1840 ; 
that is the same year as Monet. His childhood was divided 
between Peyrelebade, near Listrac, in the Gironde, and Bor- 
deaux, where at the age of fifteen he began to receive lessons in 
drawing from Stanislas Gorin. The most decisive early 
influence upon him was that of Géréme, whose atelier, at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he entered. But in his twenties 
he was also intimate with men whose work was of a very 
different stamp, as, for instance, Corot and Chintreuil, and 
Fromentin, the Orientalist painter. While still in his twenties 
he also began to publish art criticism. Then, in 1870, after 
service in the Franco-Prussian war, he settled in Paris, 
which remained his home, although he spent many of his 
summers at Peyrelebade. 

Redon first exhibited in the year 1860, at the Salon des 
Amis des Arts de Bordeaux and he continued to show work 
there until 1887. Nevertheless, it was not until 1881, 
when he was forty-one, that he had his first one-man show, 
and it was a very modest affair held on the premises of the 
weekly La Vie Moderne. This exhibition was followed in 
1884 by the inclusion of his work in the first Salon des 
Indépendants. Then in 1886 he exhibited at the Salon des 
XX de Bruxelles and, what was even more important, took 
part in the VIII* Exposition des Impressionistes, in which 
he had fifteen drawings. 

During these years he gradually came to be recognized 
beyond a small circle of friends; as sensitive a critic as 
J. K. Huysmans was not unsympathetic, and in 1882, 
Emile Henniquin, a young critic, wrote: ‘‘M. Redon doit 
etré considéré désormais comme un de nos maitres.”” While 
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Fig. III. Téte d’ Orphée. Charcoal. 41 = 34 cm. 
Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miiller, Otterlo. 





Fig. II. Hommage a da Vinci. Fig. IV. La Chasse au Lion. After Delacroix. Oil. 43 = 554 cm. 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. Collection Stephen Higgins. 
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ODILON REDON AND THE SYMBOLISTS 





Fig. V. Deux Tétes dans les Fleurs. 
Collection Stephen Higgins. 


later in the same article, warming to his theme, he declared : 
“‘Autant que Baudelaire, M. Redon mérite le superbe éloge 
d’avoir créé un frisson nouveau.” 

Redon’s reputation at this time was based almost entirely 
upon his drawings and his other work as a graphic artist. 
Lithography suited his talents and he also produced success- 
ful book illustrations and covers. He learnt lithography 
from Rodolphe Bresdin, in 1870, but it was not until 1878 
that he started to work seriously in this medium, Next year 
his first album of lithographs, entitled, Dans le Réve, 
appeared, and in it many of the characteristics of his best- 
known works were already apparent. It was followed in 
1882 by another album, which was entitled A Edgar Poe, 
and by many others, until in 1899 he published L’Apoca- 
lypse, the last of his albums of lithographs. 

The quality of his best work in the years before he became 
well known is suggested by his ‘‘Self-Portrait” painted 
in 1867. At an early date he also began to copy old masters 
as varied as Holbein, Leonardo and Rubens. Nevertheless, 
in many such studies the originals provided little more than 
a starting-point; the extent to which in his copies he 
expressed his own vision and used his own technique is 
illustrated by his ‘‘Chasse aux Lions” in the Bordeaux 
Museum, which is a study of a damaged Delacroix in the 
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c. 1908. Oil. 61 = 50 cm. 


same collection, and by his other versions of this subject 
(Fig. IV). 

A further aspect of his talents which he developed before 
success came to him was landscape painting. He produced 
a fair number of landscapes, mainly in the thirty years 
between 1870-1900, and the best of them are among the most 
pleasing of his works. Their design often has a boldness 
that contrasts strikingly with the mere eccentricity of many 
of his pastels. The finest are simple, and some, such as the 
‘Rue de Village,” in the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, 
convey an impressive feeling for structure. Others, such as 
his small ‘‘Marée basse’’ (Fig. I), which is only 22 * 33 cm. 
(8? x 13 in.), subtly suggest distance. Almost all are 
direct and unaffected. They recall Corot rather than 
Mallarmé. 

Yet it was not in them that Redon was most at home. 
For at an early age he became preoccupied with a strange 
world of the imagination. A world as André Fontainas puts 
it where ‘‘. . . des personnages fabuleux et trés simples, des 
apparitions de religion songeuse, des figures douces et 
hallucinantes, des centaures qui se cabrent, des femmes 
fées ou déesses en longs manteaux colorés se dressent et 
passent, silencieux, doux. .. .” In order to express his 
intuition of this world he developed an iconography of his 
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Fig. VI. Les Fleurs de Mer. Oil. 51 « 44 cm. 
Collection Stephen Higgins. 


own. At times, as in his charcoal drawing, ‘“Téte d’Orphée 
flottant sur les eaux’’ (Fig. III), in the Rijksmuseum Krédller- 
Miiller, Otterlo, the element of the bizarre is uppermost. 
But at others he is virtually working in the abstract, or it 
would be more accurate to say that the subject becomes 
submerged in a haze of colour and loosely defined forms. 
It is a world in which a symbolism that varies from the 
amorphous to the erotic, and the horrific, plays its part. 
Strange, vaguely suggested horses rear out of a haze of pink ; 
a distorted Caliban sleeps; the head of a martyr lies in a 
dish, and man assumes a black shape against a background 
of pastel softness. 

In his writings, Redon asserted the primacy of the 
imagination. Yet however much he might in his own work 
transform the natural appearance of things, he was deeply 
interested in nature, and above all in plants. His love of 
flowers was intense; it was stimulated by the botanist 
Clavand, and flowers and plants of various kinds appear in 
many of his imaginative works, and in his latter years he was 
to concentrate upon painting flower pieces. Sometimes, as 
in his ‘‘Deux tétes dans les fleurs’’ (Fig. V), of 1908, or 
his “‘Hommage a4 da Vinci” (Fig. II), in the Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam, he combines the rendering of plants 
and flowers with human heads, while at other times strange 
figures wander through forests of exotic growth. But 
always it is an elusive world of the mind. An existence in 
which recognizable forms emerge only to be lost again in the 
undergrowth of the imagination. 

At an early point in his career he found that pastel was a 
medium especially suited to expressing his vision. Many 
of his imaginative works and not a few of his flower pieces 
are in this medium, and it played an important part in the 
formation of his mannerisms and above all in the develop- 
ment of his distinctive colour scheme ; the soft effeminate 
shades of pastel were admirably suited to conveying the 
creatures and the plants of his imaginings. 

Although Redon never achieved great popularity, the 
point arrived when his work was championed in print. As 
the Symbolist movement in literature took form, its devotees 
looked about them for moral support and found in Redon a 
kindred spirit. It is one of the curses of our attempt to 
simplify complex trends that we should see the Symbolist 
movement as something clear cut, and Redon’s relationship 
to it has at times been overstressed. In point of fact, in his 
note books Redon expressed a certain unease at the company 


Fig. VII. Vision Sous-marine. c. 1900. Pastel. 48 x 48 cm. 
Collection Stephen Higgins. 


in which he found himself. Yet it is clear that on the one 
hand the imaginative orientation of his work was akin to 
that of Verlaine and Rimbaud and their followers and, on 
the other, that he had close personal links with Mallarmé 
and both influenced and was influenced by other members 
of the movement. His relationship with Mallarmé was 
particularly fruitful. They spent the summer of 1888 
in company, and before the latter’s death in 1898 drew 
close together. These were the years in which the Sym- 
bolist movement reached its greatest strength and it was 
during them that Redon produced some of his most imagina- 
tive work. For in pictures such as his ‘‘Naissance de Venus” 
(Fig. VIII) there is both a suggestion of cosmic forces, in the 
Wagnerian sense, and a highly personal use of colour and 
form. 

The springs of Redon’s imaginings and of the secret 
world tapped by the Symbolists remain obscure. Suffice 
it to say that their work mirrors both something of the best 
in the Parisian spirit and something of the mood that 
made the collapse of 1940 possible. 

While, during some of the most productive years of 
his life, between 1870-90, Redon concentrated upon graphic 
work, around 1890 he began to use colour more freely and 
after circa 1900 he produced many flower pieces in which 
his highly individual feeling for colour was expressed 
(Fig. IX). In them his colour is stronger, and often darker, 
than in his earlier paintings. They are decorative and the 
best of them convey a feeling of tension that recalls his purely 
imaginative work. In a sense, however much they may be 
derived from nature, they are still, like so much of his out- 
put, an expression of the world of his imagination. 

In the closing years of his life, in the decade preceding the 
Great War, Redon carried out a series of decorative schemes, 
such as that of the library of the Abbey of Fontfroide, in the 
Aude. They enabled him to develop further the decorative 
tendencies apparent in his flower pieces. These were 
years of intense activity, when he continued to work in 
oil, pastel and water-colour, to draw and to employ litho- 
graphy. He also, in 1908, began to design for the Gobelins 
factory. 

They were years of recognition, not only in Paris, but 
also in Holland, the U.S.A., and elsewhere. Younger men 
ranging from Bonnard, Vuillard and Maurice Denis to 
Matisse admired his work. Thus Redon’s secret world of 
the imagination came to influence others. 
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Fig. VIII. Naissance de Venus. Oil. 21} x 28} in. 
Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 


Fig. IX. Vase de Fleurs, 1910. Oil. 
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Fig. I. HOMMAGE A CHARDIN. 1955. 46 x 55 cm. 
In the possession of the artist. 


ONTEMPORARY art never remains static. At the 
( moment when one party seems to be in power and 

when the theories of its supporters provide the main 
aesthetic doctrine, another group appears, the implications 
of whose views disturb the status quo. More than that, 
one doctrine never enjoys absolute priority ; at every stage 
a variety of trends are evident, contradictory or overlapping 
as the case may be. Since the end of the war, the diversity 
of contemporary art has been striking; abstraction has 
won international support; but so has Social Realism. 
Again, the picture of events has been made more complex 
owing to the emergence of such tendencies as action painting 
or the contributions of single individuals like de Staél. 

Under these circumstances, the public has felt that 
modern art represents wild confusion. Indeed, the matter 
is far from being simple; it is certainly not so simple as 
many supporters of advanced movements seem to believe. 
The main problem has been to decide upon the conflicting 
claims of experiment and tradition. For many adherents of 
modernism, the cult of the experimental and of ‘‘the interest- 
ing,’ irrespective of their ultimate values (so far as these 
can be judged), have seemed more compelling than the 
intrinsic quality of paint itself. 

This tendency to appreciate any artist or movement 
simply because they are novel can be explained by the 
background of modern art itself. Only half a century ago, 
the majority of experts—museum directors, historians and 
art critics—denied the validity of any approach to art which 
was not ostensibly connected with the immediate past: 
hence Impressionism and still more Post-Impressionism 
were felt to be outside the canon of inherited taste, as can 
be seen from the otherwise judicious writings of a con- 
noisseur as sympathetic and knowledgeable as Charles 
Ricketts. 

To examine that period, however, is to be aware of the 
need at that particular stage for new ventures in art: the 
trend towards a renewal of the sources of inspiration and an 
enlargement of the artist’s sphere of action, broadly speak- 
ing, arose from the situation itself, one in which the pattern 
of society was in the process of change, if not actual dis- 
solution. The new styles that then emerged, from Cubism 
and Fauvism to Dadaism and Surrealism, were largely 
contingent upon the state of European consciousness in 
the years 1905 to 1920. 

That the artist often needs to move in distinctly revolu- 
tionary directions does not entail that he must necessarily 
continue to do so; there is a moment for consolidation as 
for experiment, for conservatism as for radicalism. It 
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ought never to be overlooked that the aims of artists change 
and that with such changes occur alterations in our own 
vision : such a period is now upon us. 

There has now taken place a significant shift in the artistic 
climate: artists, young artists, are taking another route ; 
they consider that visual reality ought to enjoy a position in 
their work ; they believe in the importance of relating their 
vision to the tangible world. 

In effect, this trend has found its expression in different 
and at times diametrically opposed ways. For some artists 
the road to follow is that constituted by Social Realism ; a 
vigorous depiction of the ‘‘slice of life,”” such as can be dis- 
cerned in the work of Rebeyrolle or Bratby ; others, a Ben 
Nicholson or a Nicolas de Staél, have considered that total 
non-figuration is insufficient and have turned to Nature. Both 
sides coincide in their belief in the relevance of real life, seen 
from different aspects according to their temperaments. 

This investigation of the possibilities of Nature has been 
accompanied by another preoccupation ; a concern for the 
properties of paint and for the surface appearance of the 
canvas. The paintings of numerous masters of the modern 
school—Fernard Léger or Hans Hartung come to mind— 
reveal that artists can be more closely concerned with the 
image struck, whether figurative or non-figurative, than with 
texture. They have gone in for a graphic linear handling 
and viewed paint as complementary to the design. This 
attitude has been reversed by many of the younger school, 
ranging from Jackson Pollock, the action painter, to de 
Staél: their work has awarded pre-eminence to impasto and 
texture. 

The combination of these two elements—a return to 
Nature and a resumption of interest in the picture’s surface 
—constitutes the contribution of the alert spirits of the 
present generation; the consequence of their support for 
these beliefs has been to extricate modern art from the 
cul-de-sac implicit in complete abstraction. 

A young painter may now employ a figurative style 
without seeming to be old fashioned, ‘‘retardataire,’’ or out 
of touch with the idiom of his time; in fact, he is in the 
process of fashioning a new idiom which is contemporary. 
The chief responsibility for effecting the break with the 
dogmatism of the abstract school and for providing a means 
by which painters could adopt this new approach lay with 
Nicolas de Staél1: his was the réle of a mediator between 
two apparently irreconcilable positions. 

Since Staél’s untimely death, the innovations he intro- 
duced have been taken up by a number of painters of 
varying degrees of talent. The most significant and gifted 
of these is Sergio de Castro, a young Argentinian painter 
now resident in Paris; he has effectively absorbed some of 
the elements evident in Staél’s contribution without losing 
his own individuality; he has complemented and main- 
tained the message of the other’s art. 

Castro, who was born in 1922, came relatively late to 
painting. The son of a diplomat, he passed most of his 
youth in Europe and was educated in Switzerland. On his 
return to Argentine, after spending some time at the Jesuit 
College in Montevideo, he studied architecture. But he 
soon found that his interest lay in music. He worked for 
a period as an assistant to Manuel de Falla during the 
last years of this composer’s life ; he even became professor 
of musical history at the Conservatoire of La Plata. And 
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Fig. II. L’ATELIER. 1956. 
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Private Collection, London. 


it was as 2 musician, in receipt of a French government 
scholarship, that he arrived in Paris in 1949 and studied 
under Arthur Honegger and Roland Manuel. 

For a time his career as a musician ran parallel with 
his work as a painter. His interest in painting first became 
seriously evident in about 1930, when he joined the circle 
around Joaquin Torres-Garcia, one of the most influential 
painters in Latin America. He helped this artist to complete 
two large murals for the Pavillon Martiréné at the Saint 
Bois Hospital. The extent to which his own work was 
influenced by that of Torres-Garcia, however, is difficult 
to assess without a more detailed knowledge of this artist’s 
work, 

Once Castro was in Europe, the claims of painting over 
music began to exert themselves: it was his first visit to 
Italy (1952) that confirmed him in his decision to abandon 
music. The final step came in 1953, when he took a studio 
in the Rue du Saint Gothard, Paris, where he still lives. 
Not that he had failed to produce a certain number of 
paintings and drawings prior to this date ; as early as 1947 
he had held his first exhibition, with two other painters, at 
the Galerie Jeanne Castel; in 1953 he took part in the 
competition for the Emil Bihrle prize at the Galerie Kagano- 
vitch in Paris. 

His early work illustrated his search for a style suitable 
to his highly lyrical yet intellectual temperament. He tried 
his hand at figure compositions, executing a series of panels 
on such themes as ‘‘Jonas,” or ‘‘Sagitaire, Christ et Jonas”’ ; 
these essentially linear compositions revealed, even at this 
stage, his concern with problems of a technical nature, which 
was not unexpected in view of his musical interests. 


Fig. III. Greece. 1956. 130 x 162cm. 


Private Collection. 


During 1953 and 1954, Castro spent much of his time 
working in egg tempera, a difficult and complicated process 
that demands patience and skill to secure rewards. Such 
paintings do not permit of alteration in the course of execu- 
tion; hence their preparation imposes a stringent self- 
discipline. His experience in this medium may well have 
strengthened his belief that painting ought to possess a 
formal significance. 

His most personal contribution in this period lay in a 
series of compositions which he termed ‘‘Constellations”’ ; 
arrangements of objects that derive their logic from their 
position in the picture space, the solutions advanced relying 
upon an exact degree of placing and upon a fineness in the 
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Fig. IV. L’ETAGeRE. 1956. 116 
Collection André Chastel, Paris. 


89 cm. 


colour. These experiments taught him the relevance of 
colour if forms are to assume life and validity. 

Castro has learnt much from the ‘‘poetical”’ painters of 
our century, from Paul Klee in particular; also, one sus- 
pects, he has been influenced by Kandinsky ; it would be 
logical to suppose that he would have been attracted towards 
an artist who had distinct ideas on the relationship between 
music and painting, which were vented in the ‘‘Blaue Reiter.” 
This phase of his development, in which forms and images 
interweave, closed with the series of delicate still-life 
compositions like the ‘‘Hommage 4 Chardin’ (Fig. I), 
which possess an exquisite sense of equilibrium. 

His preoccupation with the subtleties of paint carried 
with it, perhaps, one danger: that he might have become 
too intent upon its precious qualities to the exclusion of a 
conceptual image; that he might have dried up, once the 
inspiration of technique for its own sake had proved stale. 
However, at this stage—one when he was feeling his way 
and elaborating his style—he had not excluded nature from 
his calculations ; for instance, his tall vertical canvases are 
inspired (so he told me himself) by the columns of advertise- 
ment to be seen on street walks in Paris. His art at this 
point comprised notations of isolated items ; he still needed 
to integrate the fragments into a whole, into a vision with 
breadth and depth. 

This development came shortly after his visit to Greece 
in November 1955. The discoveries of this journey were 
slow to appear ; they were being digested while he continued 
his series of ghostlike still-life pictures. The change was 
also evident in the texture of his paint. Until then his hand- 
ling had been predominantly fluid and almost comparable 
to water-colour ; now he began to explore the attractions and 
possibilities of impasto: whether this departure was due 
to the precise influence of a painter like de Staél or arose 
from the renewed interest in paint for its own sake, associated 
with the Action painters and many of the younger genera- 
tion in Paris, is difficult to determine. 
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Towards the middle of 1957, Castro’s painting grew 
bolder ; his colour became richer, his tones more intricate, 
his vision more comprehensive. This alteration is evident in 
the series of Greek landscapes (Figs. III and VI)—careful! 
organized and articulated canvases, to some extent base: 
on the sketches he had executed on the spot. Although the: 
pictures suggest spontaneity and freshness, they are studi: 
works ; they are full statements of his intentions. In the: 
he took a theme—an expanse of sky pinned down by the 
horizon—that had appealed to Constable (in some of his 
small oil sketches), to Courbet (‘‘L’Eternité,” for example) 
and to Staél. To attempt such a composition is a challenge 
of no mean order: the interest has to be held over an 
expanse of empty space, made up of interrelated tints, which, 
to achieve its effect, ought to be balanced by an edge of 
land of sufficient weight to hold the sky into position; on 
the other hand, the land ought not to be so ponderous as to 
damage the lightness and evocative qualities of the sky. 

In such paintings, the artist has to achieve his result 
without falling into the trap of merely painting a pastiche 
rather than providing a fresh interpretation of Nature. 
The success of such a venture hinges on two obligations ; 
the erection of a structure that pleases in its own right 
and carries with it a validity derived from its component 
parts, and the creation of a range of colours that translates 
the impressions into equivalents that correspond to the 
truth of the site yet enjoy their autonomy as part of a 
painted surface. In his case, the interaction of these two 
elements, in which the balance has to be most nicely adjusted, 
has provided a unique representation of space. 

Castro has joyfully undertaken such challenges. He has 
imposed on his naturally lyrical nature—so evident in his 
tender gouaches of flowers—a constructive discipline ; and 
this had led him to embark on such canvases as ‘‘L’Etagére”’ 
(Fig. IV) (in Professor André Chastel’s Collection), in 
which a tightly interwoven scheme of design is accom- 
plished by means of the juxtaposition of small passages of 
colour: the relationship to the thing seen is evident, yet 
the independence of the colours themselves is no less so. 
This solicitude for the correct establishment of isolated 
fragments and for their interpretation is revealed in his 
large-scale painting ‘‘L’Atelier’’ (Fig. II) (Private Col- 
lection) painted in the summer of 1956. Here, the artist 
has taken a theme—the objects that surround him in daily 
life—which has appealed to many painters before him. 

One of the main aims of modern painting has been to 
achieve a simplification of objective life: to provide a sum- 
ming up, as it were, which can be expressed by means of one 
or two symbols. Castro has refused to accept this principle. 
In this particular canvas, he has considered his theme as a 





Fig. V. Nature Morte. 1956-57. 130 » 
In the possession of the artist. 


162 cm. 
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Fig. VI. MyKonos. 1956. 
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81 x 130 cm. 


Collection de Rohan-Chabot, Paris. 


pretext to build up a wall of painting (in which perspective is 
flattened out) ; it is made up of a series of pockets of visual 
interest, small redoubts of colour that have to be possessed 
and assimilated before the value of the picture as a whole is 
appreciated. His dexterity and finesse are revealed in the 
small landscape on the easel: this is depicted by means of 
a series of tones, rich and succulent, that possess the delicacy 
of a Bonnard, an artist who has evidently meant much for 
him. 

Recently, Castro’s painting has been increasingly shown 
in exhibitions, at the Galerie Pierre and the Galerie Char- 
pentier in Paris as well as in Munich, and discussed by 
critics—André Chastel, for instance. The artist himself has 
been engaged in executing a series of designs for the stained 
glass windows of the church of the Benedictine monastery 
of Saint Sacrément at Caen. These comprise one large 
panel (19.58 metres wide and 5.80 metres high) at the 
south end of the church and three lancettes (7 metres high 
and 50 metres broad) at the west end. In these windows, 
which will be amongst the most notable to have been 
erected in France in recent years, he has effectively com- 
bined his musical knowledge with his pictorial virtues : 
in the large window, for instance, he has sought to express 
in colouristic terms the Ambrosian hymns for vespers ; 
his strong, powerful colours hark back to the directness 
and abstract symbolism of Romanesque. 

Castro is a serious and intense personality who has 
thought deeply about the problems of modern art, as his 
conversation reveals. His integrity is stressed by the 
determination of his character; he steadily used tempera 
despite the fact that this medium has few supporters. As 
yet his contribution can only partly be assessed. His stub- 
born adherence to visual reality, his ability to restore colour 
to its proper function as an integral part of composition and 
to make both paint and design serve their purpose as means 
of establishing a personal vision, will surely earn him a 
position as one of the most significant and influential artists 
of our time. That he is able to paint the way he does—and 


that his work does not seem in any way outmoded—confirms 
the consolidation of a new trend. 





Fig. VII. PLANTE. 1956. 61 x 50cm. 
Collection, Mrs. Hudson, Texas. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


L.L. AT THE GALERIE DANIEL CORDIER 


ARELY in the world of art are we treated to an event 
R which, at the time of its happening, is of obvious histori- 

cal importance and of real significance in the evolution 
of the art of our time. The exhibition last month at the Galerie 
Daniel Cordier was such an event. It is the more surprising, 
therefore, to find that it received less critical attention than 
would have been accorded to a show of third-rate fashionable 
academic painting. 

M. Cordier has made several trips to the U.S.S.R. in recent 
years. In 1956, he established contact with a group of non- 
figurative painters working in Leningrad. On his last visit, 
earlier this year, he bought eight canvases from a member of 
this group. These, exported rolled-up without the formality 
of official sanction, constitute the exhibition (Fig. 1). The 
artist, who, for obvious reasons has to remain anonymous 
but may be referred to for the sake of convenience as L.l., is 
by profession a teacher of languages. In addition to the paint- 
ings, M. Cordier has a number of coloured transparencies of 
work by other members of this group. The sum, then, is a 
fairly complete record of the activities of a small number of 
painters, who, moved by the spirit of their time rather than by 
the dictates of officialdom, have demonstrated their unity with 
thousands of painters throughout the remainder of the world. 
In doing so they have proved the validity of the theory briefly 
set out in an article on Abstract Painting in the October number 
of APOLLO—that is, that the determining factor in the creation 
of style is an inner or spiritual necessity and not ability. 

The circumstances under which these paintings were 
created must be borne in mind. Their authors are surrounded 
with the type of official Comintern art with which we are all 
familiar—the glorification of the worker, the solidity of the 
party, the heroism of the Red Army, the tractor triumphant. 
There is no need to mention the penalty for non-conformity 
under any totalitarian government—it is far worse than that 
exacted by the English rublic school for the same offence. 
Deviationists by the hundred thousand have found their way to 
Siberia, but at best can only hope to lose their means of earning 
a living. It will be realized then that the motives impelling 
these heretics must be as imperative as those felt by Luther or 
Copernicus. Their acquaintance with artistic events and 
trends outside Russia is limited to hearsay—accounts given by 
such people as M. Cordier. Even the State’s great collection of 
early XXth-century French painting is forbidden to all except 
foreigners and the most privileged, an embargo which applies 





Fig. I. L.l. Similitude du Macrocosme et du Microcosme, 1957. 
100 x gocm, 
Galerie Daniel Cordier. 
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Fig. II. RoGer Bissiere. Gris et Violet. 
Galerie Charpentier. 


also to the many Kandinskys and Malevitches in the same 
ownership. 

It may be said of some Western abstract painters that they 
are not activated by the purest motives but by a spirit of blind 
rebellion against the establishment or merely by a desire to 
conform with what is in danger of becoming a fashionable 
avant-gardisme. There is no doubt that some Western painters 
hope to cash in on the eventual general acceptance of abstraction. 
Such cannot be said of these Russians. They exercise their 
style in face of the strongest opposition and at peril of physical 
danger to themselves and their families. 

The Russians, of course, were among the founders of 
modern abstract art and it is beyond question that there is a 
latent tendency in the Slav temperament towards abstraction. 
This, however, together with the difficulties under which they 
are forced to work, merely emphasizes the truth, strength and 
validity of their emotions. The works on view at the Galerie 
Daniel Cordier are by no means accomplished. As already 
stated their author is an amateur who handles pigment without 
fluency. There is no cohesion in his vision, he has no recog- 
nizable style. At times, by a strange fluke, he employs tech- 
niques in common usage throughout Europe. There is a 
strong element of surrealism apparent, but whilst as painterly 
objects judged by our standards they have obvious short- 
comings, their chief interest, as M. Cordier is the first to admit, 
is in the proof they demonstrate of the ubiquity and overwhelm- 
ing strength of the mid-XXth-century tendency. They 
represent a triumphant vindication of abstraction. 


EcOLE DE PARIS AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


This year’s accrochage presents most of the familiar names 
with paintings in a familiar vein by the leading or fashionable 
figures of Paris. We have come, not without good cause, to 
regard the Galerie Charpentier as a stronghold of artistic 
reaction. Their vernissages are social events of a grandeur and 
snobisme difficult to find outside the precincts of royalty. 
Raymond Nacenta is, however, a man of considerable business 
acumen and great ability—it is not by chance that his gallery 
occupies its present position. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
find that this year, for the first time, the large main room has 
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Fig. III. Gaston Seprre. Céte de la Manche, 1957. 
Galerie Charpentier. 


succumbed to abstraction. The climate of opinion—the tide 
of bigotry—has indeed turned. 

The standard of work, as always in this exhibition, is high. 
Galleries and painters have chosen their best. One of the 
outstanding items is Bissiére’s ‘Gris et Violet” (Fig. II) ; Max 
Ernst, whose invention has flagged in recent years, exhibits an 
over-sized Klee-ish “Enfant Messalina’’; Picasso shows 
“Homme et Femme Sur le Plage’’—a composition of curiously 
linear construction showing some affinity with his work of 1925 ; 
Rebeyrolle’s ‘‘Paysage”’ is further indication of his break with 
Social Realism and the liberation of his full powers. Born in 
1926, unfettered by ideas which have no place in the context 
of painting, he should become one of the most accomplished 
French painters of his time. Guy Bardone and Gaston Sébire 
(Fig. III), joint winners of the Prix Greenshields earlier this 
year, show two of the best figurative paintings. The impression 
that, of the two, Sébire was the stronger is confirmed, whilst 
Bardone has a very sensitive approach and a better sense of 
colour. Vieira da Silva becomes more aerial, adding emphasis 
to her lyricism ; Mannessier’s “‘Elan’”’ conveys in sombre but 
articulate tones the spirit of its title ; Vlaminck shows a pot of 
flowers which confirms the opinion that when he paints in a 
manner of such disrespect for himself and his patrons his 
talents would be better employed in the field of advertising ; 
Pierre Faure (b. 1932) shows a battle after the Louvre’s Uccello 
which, whilst it is regrettable that we were unable to see some- 
thing more original by him, is further evidence of the com- 
petence and promise I noted two years ago. The newcomers, 
as always, are few—painters seem to have long lives. The most 
promising is Lutka Pink. Born in Warsaw in 1916, she has 
lived permanently in Paris since 1946 and has absorbed the 
best elements of its painterly tradition. Her ‘Composition’ 
contains an explosive force and degree of fluency allied to a 
Slav perception of the metaphysical which, despite its badly 
hung position, makes it one of the most outstanding items in 
this exhibition. 


POLIAKOFF AT THE GALERIE CREUZEVAULT 


The semi-retrospective exhibition of about 30 paintings by 
Serge Poliakoff dating from 1939 to the present time constitute 
one of the m: st revealing events of the year in Paris. The new 
and beautifully appointed gallery brings out the best in Polia- 
koff’s work and permits his canvases to be hung in the space 
they require to be properly appreciated. 

For me, personally, until this exhibition I have found it 
difficult to place Poliakoff in true perspective. His position has 
remained, both for myself and others, ambiguous. Now, 
however, it is possible to make an objective evaluation of his 
merits. It is apparent that Poliakoff is a painter primarily of 
the senses—that is to say, the intellectual content of his work is 
subsidiary and is overwhelmed by his awareness of his medium 
and its colour. It is of the actual physical presence of paint 
itself—plain, naked, ordinary triumphant paint—that Poliakoff 
makes us aware and this apparently instinctive feeling for 
pigment is his greatest talent. 


NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 







The earliest items indicate the direction towards which the 
painter was leaning and they foreshadow in a remarkable way 
his present work. Indeed, there is an extraordinary cohesion, 
far more than commonly noted, throughout his work. This is 
indicated by the difficulty of precise dating which even the artist 
experiences. The most noticeable feature over these 18 years 
is the gradual refinement and strengthening of the sense of 
colour and technique. On the other hand, they show little 
improvement in construction and comprsition, and all his 
paintings are dominated in the same way by a vertical centre 
line. This technique has remained fairly constant but a few 
interesting examples are included incorporating a linear 
construction. One of the outstanding proofs of his ability is a 
panel in black and white which is as interesting and varied as 
any of his more brilliantly coloured compositions. 

Poliakoff (b. 1906 in Moscow) who is married to an English- 
woman, was a pupil at the Slade from 1935 to 1937, having 
al eady been in Paris from 1924 where he subsequently returned 
and in 1938 met Kandinsky, Delaunay and Freundlich, which 
finally decided the form his painting was to take. There can 
now be no doubt that Poliakoff is entitled to a position among 
the international leaders of contemporary painting. 


JEAN COMMERE AT THE GALERIE MONIQUE DE GROOTE 


Of contemporary painters who, while not embedded in 
academic stodginess are yet entirely uninhibited about giving 
their work a naturalistic or anecdotal content, Commére is one 
the most vital and the most enjoyable. In England, he might 
perhaps be labelled a neo-realist, but he is much less solemn 
than that. As those who saw his exhibition of paintings in 
London last year will remember, he likes sunlight and bright, 
sunny colours, and the sharpness of his vision is matched by a 
crispness in his handling of paint. Nearly all the paintings 
then shown were landscapes ; his range did not seem very wide, 
nor perhaps very profound, but his work never lost itself in what 
T. S. Eliot so aptly called the “‘general mess of imprecision of 
feeling.” 

This exhibition of 150 drawings and water-colours is 
impressive. They are extremely varied in technique, pen, 
chalk and wash, all being used in a manner extending from the 
purely linear to the “‘blottesque,’’ as in the landscape here 
reproduced (Fig. VII). His subjects, too, are varied— land- 
scapes, nudes, interiors, fisher folk, boxers, and other studies 
from the world of sport. It is a remarkable display, in which 
there is rather more than the virtuosity of an unusually gifted 
draughtsman. 


DRIAN GALLERY, 7, PORCHESTER PLACE 


This, one of the latest London galleries to open, promises 
some interesting exhibitions. At present, owing to a shortage 
of gallery space, it is difficult for many young and promising 
painters to secure a public exhibition by which both their work 
and pocket might benefit. it is, therefore, gratifying that Drian 
should be added to the list of places where only non-figurative 
art will be shown. The opening mixed exhibition, although it 
might have been criticized on the grounds of quantity rather 
than quality, was interesting. 








Fig. IV. JEAN ComMeERE. Landscape. Pen drawing. 
Galerie Monique de Groote. 
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advanced for a young painter. Given the right conditions, 
Bradley could become a far more than ordinarily good artist. 
His gifts are enormous, his promise great and I for one expec: 
him to produce work of real importance before long. 


E1GHT AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE I.C.A. 


Four painters from Seattle—Mark Tobey, Maurice Graves, 
Kenneth Callahan, Guy Anderson—and four sculptors from 
New York—Rhys Capam, David Hare, Seymour Lipton, 
Ezio Martinelli—are the I.C.A.’s latest contribution to the 
furtherance of Anglo-American art relations. Mark Tobey 
(Fig. VI), is one of the best known living American painters and 
his work will be well remembered from the retrospective held 
at the I.C.A. in 1955. His strange tenuous white lines have 
earned him an international reputation. His style is to some 
extent dependent upon calligraphic form, but in a completely 
non-representational manner and within this means he achieves 
effects of extraordinary beauty. Of the sculptors David Hare 
Fig. V. F. N. Souza. Building with Two Trees. 30 = 48 in. is at first sight the most attractive. 

Gallery One. 
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GALLERY ONE, 20 D’ARBLAY STREET 


Gallery One is amongst the most exciting and stimulating 
in London. Mr. Victor Musgrave has a fine ability for dis- 
covering the talented, the interesting and, occasionally, the 
curious. His show of Yves Klein’s monochromes last summer 
provoked more critical attention and philosophical speculation 
than almost any exhibition—except Betsy and Congo—for some 
time. 

Henri Michaux is well known as a writer and poet. He 
is less well known as a draughtsman. His exhibition last month 
of drawings executed whilst under the influence of mescalin 
was a most stimulating event. An outstanding feature of the 
re-orientation of the public and painter’s position towards art 
in this century has been the increased emphasis on questions of 
psychological cause and effect. Through the medium of clinical 
research and observation of schizoid types it has been possible 
to discover a great deal about the function of esthetic conscious- 
ness and the mechanism of creative activities. Mescalin and 
allied drugs have given the layman a plainer insight into the 
depths of his mind than had hitherto been possible. There is 
not space here to discuss the full implications of Michaux’s 
drawings but it is particulaily significant that he produced 
forms commonly found in many divergent types of figurative 
and non-figurative painting and which seem to re-occur in 
moments of increased apperception. 

The current exhibition, already an outstanding success, is 
of the Indian F. N. Souza (Fig. V). 


MARTIN BRADLEY AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


At 26, Martin Bradley’s experience is already formidable. 
Unfortunately at present it appears too diverse and transitional 
to have become sufficiently assimilated to produce a coherent 
artistic language. Despite this, however, his powers of observa- 
tion and perception are considerable and his development highly 





Fig. VII. JoHN LATHAM. Painting. 72 = 36in. 
Private Collection, London. 


JOHN LATHAM AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


John Latham’s paintings are excessively unflattered by 
reproduction in black and white. Fig. VII gives almost no 
idea of the curiously spiritual quality that emerges from these 
evocations of form in black or dark colours, emerging and 
dissolving again in their pale surroundings. Clearly, Latham 
has been influenced by the tachistes, but only in his handling ; 
the figurative content (very few of his works are wholly abstract) 
is always deliberate, and the final canvas perhaps only the last 
after several discarded failures. Very sensibly he gives his 
pictures no titles; they do not lend themselves to more or 
less spurious literary interpretations. This is his first exhibition 
for some time, and one is glad to report that it has had a con- 
siderable success ; for Latham is one of the all too rare English 
Fig. VI. Marx Tosey. Serpentine. answers to those who say that they do this kind of thing better 

Institute of Contemporary Arts. in Paris. 
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contemporary work. Earlier paintings and sculpture at 

the galleries are generally reserved for the eyes of the 
more serious buyers. One of the exceptions to this rule was 
the exhibition at Paul Rosenberg’s for the opening of the 
new season. Mr. Rosenberg showed a ‘‘Selection of Early 
Nineteenth Century French Paintings’”’ that included the 
work of men as different in style as Corot and Monticelli. 
The earliest picture was an example from Ingres’ Roman 
period, ‘‘Charles V Entering Paris.’’ It is dated 1821 and a 
typical example of the history picture in classical style. Asa 
fitting contrast to it the exhibition included the 1856 narra- 
tive of the perils of an early Christian maiden, ‘‘Clorinde 
Rescuing Olinde and Sophronie,”” by Delacroix. Courbet 
was the artist best represented. A still-life, a portrait, and 
four landscapes painted between 1849 and 1875 gave the 
visitor an opportunity to see development in a mature 
painter. 

The starkness of the early landscape ‘‘Ornans and the 
Lone Valley’’ (1849) differs greatly from the more complicated 
scenes he painted towards the end of his life, such as ‘‘Land- 
scape with Brook and Rocks”’ (1873). (Fig. I.) 

The Metropolitan Museum building is not large enough 
to exhibit its entire collection. Large sections of it have been 
out of sight for years. When the special exhibition of 
French sculpture, owned by the Museum, was opened last 
Spring, it was a great revelation to many New Yorkers that 
the Metropolitan Museum has the largest selection of 
Rodin’s sculpture outside of France and that most of it was 
acquired when Rodin was a controversial figure. 

American painting and sculpture have not been shown 
regularly in recent years. Most often works of one period 
were exhibited at a time, so that the installation of new 
permanent galleries of American art comes also as a reminder 
of the extent of the Museum’s resources. Only a cross- 
section of the collection of American art is shown in a 
very fine survey of the field encompassing every period 
from colonial times to the present day. The installation 
is superb. The proper settings for the works of each 
period are provided by the use of correct background 
colours and furniture. The Victorian section is particularly 
worthy of mention because it is a fine solution to the 
problem of exhibiting works that are not popular for the 
moment. 


[: New York most art gallery exhibitions are devoted to 





Fig. I. 


GUSTAVE COURBET. 


Landscape with Brook & Rocks, 1873. 
19} x 24 1n. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 








Fig. II. THomas Eakins. Max Schmitt in a Single Scull, 1871. 
32} x 46} in. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The gallery is a period piece, with the paintings hung in 
rows on deep red walls. The pictures include examples by 
landscape painters trained in Diisseldorf who recorded the 
wonders of the American West. The emphasis on realism, 
so often mentioned as a characteristic of American art, is 
most apparent in the paintings of Thomas Eakins (Fig. II), 
who was influenced by photography. He was an able techni- 
cian and teacher, more highly regarded now than when he was 
active at the turn of the century. The modern section was 
probably the most difficult to select. In this era of extreme 
individualism almost every artist is representative of a 
separate tendency, so that omissions are inevitable. The 
broader aspects of contemporary trends are made clear by 
the choice of men as different as Motherwell and Grant 
Wood, and Pollock and Walt Kuhn (Fig. IIf). The more 
important abstract expressionists are presented, along with 
sculptors who reflect the same tendencies and the better of 
the realists or, at least, representational painters are not 
forgotten. 

At the Whitney Museum there is a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the work of Bradley Walker Tomlin. Tomlin is 
particularly interesting because he learned how to paint at a 
university. He graduated from Syracuse University in 1921 
with a Bachelor’s degree after having specialized in painting 
rather than an academic subject. He began his professional 
career aS a commercial artist and achieved some success. 
He was well known for his original magazine cover designs 
before he exhibited his more serious efforts. As an easel 
painter his work showed technical ability and imagination, 
but he was superficial and decorative. He seemed to be 
seeking a new style constantly, but it was always through 
the assimilation and appreciation of other people’s work 
that he developed. The first serious work he did was under 
the influence of Cézanne and not unlike two other Americans 
active at that time, Preston Dickinson and Charles Demuth. 
After going through a phase closely related to the Synthetic 
Cubists, his work was more superficial but, like Braque, he 
began to work in an abstract style in the late forties. At 
first he did abstractions filled with ribbon-like white and 
black forms that seem to have been derived from primitive 
symbols, a style that had other earlier adherents. Finally, 
in the period just before his death in 1953, he did bright 
large abstractions with many small areas of different colours. 
His work always seemed to have quality, but it never was as 
provocative nor as profound as the real pioneers of abstract 
art. One feels Tomlin was basically too restrained and too 
much of an intellectual to be a truly great painter. Younger 
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painters working on the same principles, like Ellsworth 
Kelly, who exhibits at the Parsons Gallery, often produce 
compositions of greater interest. 

The various currents of earlier XXth-century paintings 
are constantly being shown in New York. This Fall there 
are two exhibitions of the work of Piet Mondrian scheduled, 
one at the S. Janis Gallery and the other at the Solomon 
Guggenheim Museum. The museum has had two small 
shows of ‘‘Selections’’ which have included a great variety 
of abstract painting. Two exponents of Rayonisme, a style 
relating to Futurism and Cubism which was important 
around 1910, Nathalie Gontcharova and Michel Larionov, 
have lent examples of their work to the Museum, where they 
were shown with a Modigliani portrait and a doorway of 
pottery by Miro and the ceramist Artigas, to name just two 
of the others represented. 

The Museum of Modern Art has opened an exhibition 
entitled ‘‘German Art of the Twentieth Century,”’ one of the 
first attempts to show the development of the modern move- 
ment in Germany. German painting has received much less 
consideration in America than the various tendencies in 
France that are contemporary. In the last few years there 
has been more sympathy for German Expressionism because 
in many ways it is related to the abstract painting done here. 
The exhibition includes the various movements before 
the first war in a ‘‘qualitative selection.” The work of Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, who died in 1907, is the starting point 
of the show. The stirring work of Nolde and Christian 
Rohlfs, in which colour and brush strokes are so important, 
remind one of later abstractions. It is illuminating to see the 
earliest abstract painting of Kandinsky which is so intimately 
related to the representational work of others in his group, 
the “‘Blaue Reiters.’”’ The turn to realism in the twenties 
by young men like Otto Dix was possibly related to a revival 
of more representational painting in France at the same 
time. The work of artists active to-day, like Willi Baumeister 





Fig. III. 


WaLt Kuxn. Clown with Black Wig, 1930. 40 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


30 in. 
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Fig. IV. ‘‘Totonac,” Standing Figure of Whistle Form. Terracotta. 


Vera Cruz, c. A.D. 200. 
André Emmerich Gallery. 


and Fritz Winters, is in an international style in which 
American painters have been influential. 

Among the other exhibitions of German painting, the 
most interesting has been the Emil Nolde show at the New 
Gallery. Nolde’s early work is featured in a presentation 
that suggests his importance as an independent influence 
on his younger compatriots. 

Primitive sculpture, influential on painters at the begin- 
ing of the century, has become more and more popular with 
collectors. There have been several exhibitions of pre- 
Columbian pottery and sculpture in the past few months. 
One of the most delightful is at the Andre Emmerich Gallery, 
where musical instruments, made in Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Islands, are being shown. Most of the instruments 
are earthenware and many are whistles in human forms 
(Fig. IV). There is a fantastic finesse to the simplified forms 
of the potter working in the ancient Mexican culture. Asa 
catalogue, Mr. Emmerich has had a record made of a per- 
formance of a composition written for the instruments by 
Peggy Glanville Hicks. A commentary explaining the 
instruments and the music is on the other side of the 
record. 

The National Gallery in Washington is exhibiting the 
art of William Blake to join in the commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth. One hundred and 
sixty tempera paintings, water-colours, drawings, prints and 
illustrated books by the great English artist and poet have 
been gathered from American and English collections. In 
his foreword to the illustrated catalogue, John Walker traces 
the growth of American interest in Blake’s work over the past 
seventy-five years. 

The present exhibition is evidence of how many fine 
water-colours and paintings by Blake are in America. Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II has graciously lent four water- 
colours from Windsor Castle. 
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Fig. I. 


PIETER BRUEGEL the ELperR. Alpine Landscape—Valley of the Ticino. 


Pen and brown ink. go} = 16] in. 


Sold at Sotheby’s on November 27th for £7,000. 


NE might have thought that with the Goldschmidt 
C) sale, the Weinberg sale, and the Biddle sale, the top 

had at last been reached in the prices for modern 
French pictures. It seems not. For in the Lurcy sale at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York, while no single work 
got into six figures, the prices generally were higher than 
either here or in Paris. A selection of them has been given 
in the daily papers; comment seems futile, but £25,000 
for a small Vuillard is surely carrying enthusiasm for this 
enjoyable painter too far, especially since, according to at 
least one authority who was present at the sale, it was not 
really one of his most distinguished works. Good pictures 
by him could certainly have been acquired on the London 
market for about a quarter of this amount. One can only 
say that it cannot last ; and, no doubt, in due time those who 
are able to set and maintain a fashion by paying these enor- 
mous sums will turn their attention to something else. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, was the sale, also at Parke- 
Bernet, of a unique set of four Beauvais tapestries, against 
a reserve of $90,000. Known as ‘‘L’Education ou Les 
Quatres Ages,”’ they were woven in 1778-82 from designs by 
Fragonard and were given by Louis XVI to the Comte de 
Sauvigny, in whose family they remained until early in the 
present century. The detail (Fig. II) gives some idea of their 
quality. Apart from exceptional pieces like these, there is, 
however, little justification for the commonly held view that 
tapestries are palace furniture only. They are not invariably 
enormous, often no larger than a full-length portrait, and 
there are signs of their return to favour as a form of wall 
decoration. A fine XVIIth-century set made five figures 
at Christie’s a short time ago, but smaller single pieces, 
and sometimes fragments, are well worth considering and 
have not yet become difficult to find. 

It has been a gala autumn for the collector of old master 
drawings. Apart from the Fra Bartolommeos, and a small 
clutch of Rembrandts, a magnificent Bruegel has also 
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appeared at Sotheby’s. It is a drawing of exceptional beauty 
and interest, executed probably in 1554 when Bruegel was 
on his way back from Italy. Parts of it are connected with 
two engravings in the ‘‘Large Landscape” series (Bastelaer 
g and 10) as are parts of other drawings belonging to the same 
group at Dresden, Chatsworth, and in the collection of Count 
Seilern. The locality has been identified as the valley of 
the Ticino seen from the Italian side. It is a measure of the 
extent to which Bruegel was forgotten during the XVIIIth 
and XIXth centuries that in a XIXth-century hand-list of 
the collection from which this drawing comes it was 


Continued on page 205 


Fig, II. 
Beauvais tapestries. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, November 16th, 





Blake and the Bible 


PICTORIAL exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
A ments by a great mystic and visionary must surely be 

something of special interest. Particularly so with 
William Blake, whose talents and training were dedicated 
to the recording of visionary experiences in pictorial form. 
Two of Blake’s most widely acclaimed masterpieces, the 
Job and the Dante designs, are series of illustrations to the 
Bible text and the Divine Comedy, although in both cases 
the word “‘illustration’’ must be taken in the widest sense, 
embracing not only interpretation and commentary, but also 
reactivation of vision. Blake was a life-long and passionate 
reader of the Bible. For him it was an inspired book, a 
transmission of super-sensual experience. How thorough 
was his knowledge of the Bible is shown in his writings. But 
of much greater interest are the records he has left— 
scattered through his Prophetic Books, poems and note- 
book jottings—of his insight into Old Testament myth and 
symbol, and his original and lively understanding of count- 
less passages in both Testaments. These written comments, 
taken together with his pictorial illustrations, constitute an 
exposition of Bible themes which is perhaps unique. 

In Illustrations to the Bible, published by the Trianon 
Press for the William Blake Trust, we are offered a 
‘‘catalogue”’ which ‘“‘seeks to list all the tempera and water- 
colour paintings that Blake is known to have made in 
illustration of the Bible” (page xi). The introduction records 
that nearly two hundred of these were produced ‘‘during 
Blake’s middle years.” But unfortunately this book does 
not give us what it promises. It is a catalogue only in so far 
as the nine plates in facsimile are concerned. For the rest, 
it is a corpus of over one hundred and seventy-five mono- 
chrome illustrations, to which is attached a hand-list barely 
recording ‘‘the accepted title,” the Bible reference (‘‘in most 
instances’’), the medium and size of picture, and the original 
and present owners. Now in saying that we have here a very 
valuable illustrated record of an important section of Blake’s 
work, the fact should not be obscured that a magnificent 
opportunity has been lost. 

In planning this book it would seem that there has been 
a confusion of objectives. A corpus of monochrome 
collotype reproductions of Blake’s Bible illustrations would 
be a most desirable book for a wide public interested in his 
work. But the very high price and the outsize and awkward 
format of the volume (223 = 16} in.) entirely exclude it 
from this category. Such a book is only appropriate for 
scholars with access to specialized libraries ; but unfortun- 
ately it is disappointing and deficient as a scholarly reference 
book. Whilst the large format is necessary for the colour 
plates, it is a pity that the book has to be turned sideways to 
view them ; and there is no advantage whatever in having so 
large a page on which ten or twelve different black-and-white 
designs are scattered. The combination of colour facsimile 
and monochrome reproduction has prejudiced the advan- 
tages of each. 

The adequate cataloguing of the corpus of illustrations 
reproduced here would be a formidable undertaking, but 
certainly a rewarding one at a time when so much attention 
is focused on Blake. An essential point on which a catalogue 
should be precise is the question of origin and validity of 
title. It is important to know which design or painting 
bears Blake’s own title, and to have known variations 
recorded. The question of the exact subject illustrated is 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE BIBLE. 


A Catalogue compiled by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, introduction by George Goyder. The Trianon Press. 31 gns. 


By GEORGE WINGFIELD DIGB} 


often highly debatable, and the relevant information is of 
the greatest importance for the understanding of his work. 
For instance, ‘‘God creating Adam” (No. 3) has previously 
been catalogued as ‘‘Elohim creating Adam” (Burlington 
Fine Art Club Exhibition, 1927; Blake Collection of W. 
Graham Robertson, 1952). Blake’s interest in the Hebrew 
words variously translated as ‘‘God” in the Authorised 
Version is well known. ‘‘The Fall’’ (No. 12) is a very curious 
rendering of the subject. This picture bears a long inscrip- 
tion in the artist’s hand which affords a particularly full and 
vivid commentary on what he had in mind. There is no 
reference to this inscription in the ‘‘catalogue” entry for 
this picture. 

Many of his most powerful designs interpret Bible 
themes, with symbolical elements of Blake’s own. The 
tempera “‘Eve tempted by the Serpent’ (No. 10), for 
example, introduces the idea of Adam asleep beside the river 
of Paradise. The picture is here said to illustrate Genesis 
ii, 1-6, but no reference is made to this inconsistency of 
subject matter. Similarly, whilst it is noted against ‘‘Christ 
trampling down Satan” (No. 169) that this is ‘‘also called 
‘Christ trampling on Urizen’,” there is no mention made 
at all of the most celebrated of Blake’s designs, the ‘‘Urizen 
Creator” or ‘‘Ancient of Days” (the frontispiece to Europe). 
It is probably quite right to omit this from the corpus, but 
it raises a problem of subject matter which would be better 
faced than passed by in silence. Nor should the origin of 
designs in the artist’s own work be allowed to pass without 
reference ; it is impossible to understand the ‘‘Nebuchad- 
nezzar’’ picture by reference to Daniel iv, 33, alone, without 
knowing its context as the terminal design to ‘‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell.” 

In a book of this sort one might hope to find certain 
apposite reference material and a bibliography. The 
Rossetti lists are mentioned in the text and it would have been 
advantageous to have printed this important source here. 
It is stated that Ruthven Todd’s work on the subject has 
been consulted (p. xi), but there is no reference as to where 
this material is to be found. A reconstructed list of the 
Butts collection of pictures would also have been a most 
welcome contribution, containing as it did so many of the 
Bible illustrations given here. Reference is made to Blake’s 
illustrations for Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
Some of those illustrate Bible contexts more literally than 
versions given here (the ‘Temptation of Eve,” for example). 
Whilst it is a pity they could not be included, it seems 
negligence to fail to give any bibliographical references to 
literature where these designs are to be seen in reproduction, 
and not to give the necessary information as to where the 
originals are to be found. The same applies to the “‘Illustra- 
tions of the Book of Job,’”’ whose association with this corpus 
is so intimate. The furnishing of this and other reference 
material would not (in the cases suggested) have presented a 
very formidable task, but it would have prevented the 
accusation of serious omissions, and would certainly have 
helped in furthering Blake studies. 

The experiments in colour facsimile undertaken for the 
Trianon Press here, once again, call for the highest com- 
mendation. It isa pity the text does not add to the reproduc- 
tions a catalogue sufficiently painstaking and informative to 
make this a source-book of real value for the deeper under- 
standing of Blake. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


God Blessing the Seventh Day. (Genesis, ii, 2-3.) 


Water-colour 16 x 13} in. 
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THE BIRTH AND REBIRTH OF 
PICTORIAL SPACE. By Joun 
Wuite. Faber and Faber, 63s. 


TuHose familiar with theoretical books 
on the history of art will remember the 
central place accorded to the concept of 
“‘space”’ in these writings. The reason is 
not far to seek: ‘Remember,’ said 
Maurice Denis in a much-quoted passage, 
“that a picture, before being a battle 
horse, a nude woman or some anecdote, is 
essentially a plane surface covered with 
paint in a certain arrangement.”” More- 
over, psychological tradition since Berke- 
ley insisted (wrongly, perhaps) that even 
in real life we never “‘see’’ space but only 
flat patches of colour which our knowledge 
and experience endows with what Berenson 
calls “tactile values.” In Kantian philoso- 
phy space and time are not even properties 
of the real world, only filing systems we 
bring to it. In this atmosphere of philo- 
sophical questionings the status of per- 
spective was bound to become problem- 
atical. Does it correspond to the way we 
“really see the world” or is it only one of 
several possible conventions? Is here not 
a loophole to escape from academic teach- 
ing and assert the freedom of subjective 
vision ? 

These probings and searchings which 
excite the painters of to-day may seem far 
removed from the atmosphere of the 
museum. Yet Dr. John White, of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art, succeeds in 
the book under review in giving them 
substance by asking fresh questions about 
the origins and use of theoretical perspec- 
tive in the Italian Renaissance. Endowed 
with an acute sense of artistic problems 
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and a virtuoso’s skill of description he 
takes us to Assisi, Padua, Siena and 
Florence to discuss in detail “‘the double 
task facing any artist who represents the 
real world on a limited, flat surface.” 
After commenting on theoretical writings 
of Alberti, Ghiberti and Leonardo, the 
author finally looks for corroboration of 
his ideas in the development of French 
book illumination and—in a chapter of 
great originality—in the treatment of 
spacial design in classical antiquity. A 
book of this scope and purpose obviously 
makes considerable demands on the 
reader, but no one interested in the history 
of painting will be able to ignore it. Even 
those of us who cannot accept all the 
author’s tenets will be grateful for subtle 
observations which make us see familiar 
works in a fresh light. The doubts which 
remain lead back to the philosophical 
origins of the problem: in one sense, of 
course, perspective as taught by Alberti 
is ‘simply “‘right’’ in a peepshow, as the 
author realizes, its power of illusion is 
universal. It is less easy to say what we 
mean when we assert that a painting on a 
wall “represents’”’ space. Do we ever 
“see” the flat surface while we imagine 
ourselves looking into depth? Let the 
reader ponder this question when next he 
stands in front of a mirror. He may then 
wonder whether that simultaneous percep- 
tion of pictorial surface and pictorial space 
which Dr. White postulates in his descrip- 
tions, complex as it may sound, is not still 
an oversimplification of that “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief” in which Coleridge 
once saw the essence of artistic faith. 


E. H. GomsricH 


THE SELIGMAN COLLECTION OF 
ORIENTAL ART. By S. Howarp 
HANsForRD. Lund Humphries, £8 8s. 


CATALOGUES of important collections of 
antique works of art, especially catalogues 
of the raisonné kind well illustrated, are 
among the indispensables in the libraries 
of students, serious collectors, intelligent 
dealers and, indeed, any who are interested 
in the progress of culture through the 
ages. This is peculiarly applicable to 
collections of Chinese antiquities, for the 
history of Chinese archzological research, 
so far as the Western hemisphere is con- 
cerned, is of very recent date, and may be 
said to have commenced with the discovery 
of the now famous oracle bones in the 
early days of the present century. Since 
then the study of China’s earliest surviving 
artistic products has presented a continu- 
ous moving panorama—the unrolling of 
a makemono—where fresh discoveries, 
re-assessment of date, provenance and 
technical processes have all contributed to 
the advancement of knowledge, especially 
in the fields of bronzes and jade. In the 
first section of Professor Hansford’s 
recent book the writer remarks, inter alia, 
that even as he is writing, reports are 
appearing in official publications of the 
Peking Government concerning the dis- 
covery of some Shang-Yin settlements 
which may well prove to be earlier than 
An Yang, the earliest capital at present 
known: and later he tells of the reversal 
of theories hitherto widely held relating to 
bronze casting technique, this reversal 
following some intensive studies by Orvar 
Karlbeck of Stockholm and published as 
recently as 1935. And so the “unrolling’’ 





Art Books of Importance 


Christmas Books from the 





INTERIORS 


Margaret and Alexander Potter 
Authors of “‘ Houses” 


“Seldom can there have been a book which com- 
bined charm, wit and instruction so admirably. This 
excellent book, in which are illustrated six centuries 
of interior decoration, furniture, clothes and house- 
hold paraphernalia—and even manners.’’—Country 
Life. Coloured illustrations. 15s. net. 


A WORLD of PATTERN 


Gwen White 
Author of ‘A Book of Pictorial Perspective” 

An exciting book showing how the infinite variety 
of shape and pattern in nature can be adapted to 
professional design. The book is full of ideas and 
the pictures are planned so that when held against 
the light the basic pattern shows through the 
colour. Coloured illustrations. 18s. net. 


THE NUDE 


Kenneth Clark 


“The book is masterly. It has throughout a sudden, 
revealing clarity and a penetrating honesty that few 
serious writers have ever achieved’’—Eric Newton. 
2nd printing. 298 half-tones. 63s. net. 


PHAIDON PRESS 


SATURN: AN ESSAY ON GOYA by Andre 
Malraux. This is Malraux’s only full-length study 
of a single artist. 150 illustrations, 18 in colour. 
12xgin. 47s. 6d. 


ITALIAN PICTURES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE VENETIAN SCHOOL 

by Bernard Berenson. With 1,333 illustrations, the 
Lists of Paintings and Index of Places. 10}x 7} in. 
In two volumes, 95s. the set. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART _ The Robert Woods 
Bliss Collection. With 266 illustrations, 165 in full 
colour, of works of art from aboriginal America. 
13x 9}in. 7 guineas. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY edited by Sir Frank 
Stenton. With essays by eminent scholars. 100 
plates, 14 in full colour, descriptive notes. 12 x 10 in. 
47s. 6d. 

WINDSOR CASTLE by Sir Owen Morshead, 
Librarian to Her Majesty the Queen. A new and 
revised edition of this scholarly and readable book 
on the Castle, with 111 illustrations. 83x sin. 15s. 
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coes on; it is well to read these catalogues. 

In a prefatory note the author of this 
»rk modestly refers to it as a catalogue. 
is, in fact, much more than that, planned 
; it is on similar lines to the great cata- 
logue of the Eumorfopoulos collection, 
he work of Hobson and Yetts, though 
ippily in much more convenient com- 
pass. The four introductory essays— 
‘hinese Bronzes; Bronzes from Ordos 
and Luristan ; Chinese Jade ; and Sculp- 
ture—occupy a third of the text, and these 
re followed by a fully annotated catalogue 
f some 206 items. The notes following 
lescriptions are in some instances exten- 
sive, and all are most informative. 

There is much to be said for collotype 
as a medium for reproducing the objects 
described, and the bronzes are admirably 
shown in the large number of plates. It 
may be doubted, however, whether in the 
case of the jades this process does justice 
to the beauty of the carving and the texture 
of the material. It is a little disappointing 
to note the omission among the plates of 
the fine rectangular bronze Ting (No. 
Aza), with its unusual ornament of birds 
on a plain ground, as distinct from the 
almost invariable squared spirals seen on 
nearly all the first phase ritual vessels. 


A pedant might take exception to the 
mixture of concrete and abstract in the 
title of this handsome volume. He would 
probably like to substitute ‘Works of 
Art” for “Art.” 

But these are minor considerations and 
quite possibly controversial. This is a 
book which should be possessed, read— 
and kept. 


—_— < 


nt 


E. E. BLuETT. 
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THE ENGLISH FACE. By Davin 
PIPER. 352 pp.+145 photogravure 
illustrations. Thames & Hudson. 35s. 


WE all know types of faces—from the 
moon-beauties of Lely to the open- 
mouthed and rather Kneller-like fashion 
models of to-day—that are typical in 
feature and expression of their day. The 
English Face, written by an Assistant 
Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, 
is a historical study of the sequence of 
these types, learned and accurate; and 
because its author is interested not only 
in faces, but also in artists, people and their 
social background, it is also a study of the 
ethos of portraiture in England. 

Mr. Piper is a Civil Servant, but his 
writing is elegant, witty and vivacious. 
His book is the most readable work on the 
history of English Art that has appeared 
for years. He is particularly good on Hans 
Holbein, an artist so absolute as to be 
difficult to write about, and on Samuel 
Cooper, though he himself declares that 
his admiration for him makes the task 
hard. He is, perhaps, a little sketchy 
about the Middle Ages, and is too good a 
judge of painting to find the XIXth century 
congenial; yet between these limits his 
work is quite admirable. 

The illustrations are worthy of the 
text; in some, notably the Hogarth by 
Roubiliac, they transcend competence. 

His conclusions will tell the prospec- 
tive reader what to expect, and, I hope, 
drive Lim to the nearest bookshop. 

“The general conclusion on the art of 
portraiture must be that it is very closely 
controlled by its conventions. The 
patterns of the conventions go hand in 


hand with those of biography, beginning 
with that most enduring form the memorial 
. . » To read portraiture, as to read bio- 
graphy, rightly, the conventions must be 
understood ; it must not, even after the 
arrival of photography, be accepted as a 
literal method of transcription. .. . I have 
said that a portrait is a bargain between 
two people, sitter and artist ; but it needs 
a third, lying cold and dead till it quickens 
in the eye of the spectator; and every 
spectator sees it differently, in the light of 
his own eye.” Joan Evans. 


TILL IEND MY SONG. Written and 
illustrated by RoBERT G1BBINGS. Dent. 
255. 

ROBERT GIBBINGS’S individual books with 

his inimitable woodcuts are much prized. 

The new volume has perhaps not quite so 

much body in it as some of the earlier 

ones but it is still as enchanting a record 
of an artist on excellent terms with a world 
that pleases him. 

Till I End My Song celebrates his 
removal to a small Berkshire cottage on the 
Thames and it is a celebration that follows 
the year round in complete harmony. He 
is out in the early morning ; he is walking 
home at midnight ; he exults in summer 
in all its moods; he is as one with the 
drama of storm and floods. He has no 
privacies and no preserves. People and 
birds and beasts are all his equals. The 
book, in fact, is a filial tribute to Mother 
Earth. His wonderful visual sense is 
again a joy to the reader and there can 
be few writers who catch the gist and pith 
of rural conversation with such appre- 
Ciative exactness. JoHN GIBBINGS. 
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125 full-page plates 
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By ANTON HENZE and THEODOR FILTHAUT 


It is one thing to deplore fake Gothic and the 
Sacred Art Factory, but another to replace them 
effectively in terms of the living traditions of modern 
art; this book makes plain that far more has been 
achieved in this direction than is sometimes realized. | 
It is not a generalized discussion of works of art with 
Christian themes, but of the concrete problem of the 
construction of the church itself, and the design and 
execution of the statues, paintings, furnishings and 
vestments that will find a place in it. 


Lavishly illustrated with superb plates, its cumula- 
tive effect is really stimulating ; it is, indeed, because 
of the rich visual panorama it offers that the book can 
discuss with such point the styles of ecclesiastical art 
in the past and draw such shrewd and promising 
conclusions about the direction it should take in the 
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FOLIO OF FRUIT 
12 Superb Fruit Prints by 
CARLOS VON RIEFEL 


reproduced in 8 colour litho 
offset, each print measures 
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Limp edition 30/- 
De luxe edn. 45/- 
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12 exquisite 19th century 
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coloured prints (16" x 12") 
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taken from the original 
prints of 
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a selection of sixteen superb colour 
reproductions (20 in. x 14 in.) with 
an introduction by 


WILFRED BLUNT 
The collection costs 84 j= 


THE CAMELLIA 


edited by 
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including 
reproductions from 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. By 
JoHN Harvey. B. T. Batsford. 35s. 


The Cathedrals of Spain is a very personal 
book, and this has great advantages and 
some disadvantages. Mr. Harvey is 
well known as an architectural histo1ian 
for his preponderant interest in the whole 
question of the association of the names 
of particular masons, or other building 
craftsmen, with particular medieval build- 
ings, and Spanish medieval architecture 
is an admirable field for the exercise of 
this interest. Ever since the days of 
Street’s book, published in 1865, the 
names of the builders have figured largely 
in histories of Spanish architecture. Mr. 
Harvey has another characteristic as an 
architectural historian—his overwhelming 
admiration for developed and later Gothic, 
whether in England or elsewhere—and 
again Spain has much to offer him. In 
addition to finding in Spain so much to 
suit his personal enthusiasms, he has 
clearly loved visiting the buildings, and his 
architectural comment is humanized by 
his feeling for the physical and historical 
character of the countryside and cities 
where his subjects are to be found. Per- 
haps the most important virtue of all is 
that he is never afraid to speak his mind 
as to the merits of the architecture he 
describes, not only of the general effect 
but of the detailed handling. 

The defects of these very personal 
qualities are very largely matters of 
omission. The great Spanish churches 
are almost more distinguished for the 
richness and variety of their adornment, 
both fittings and decorative sculpture, 
than for their purely architectural quali- 
ties. Or rather it would perhaps be more 
just to say that the quantity and generally 
very high quality of the ecclesiastical 
bric-a-brac which these churches have 
accumulated during the centuries are the 
aspects of them that strike most of us 
most forcibly, accustomed as we are to the 
cathedrals of England and France; even 
in Italy one does not get such an impres- 
sion of cumulative riches. Tombs, 
screens, stalls, and what may best be 
described as narrative figure compositions 
in the round, form the most important part 
of these accumulations. There are also 
the very remarkable Romanesque sculp- 
tures which have attracted so much 
attention, especially in France and America. 
Mr. Harvey is often a little superior about 
the Romanesque and what he still calls 
the “‘transitional,”’ and it is understandable 
that he may feel that the XIth and XIIth 
centuries have had their innings so far as 
art history goes a generation past, and it 
is now the turn of the later Middle Ages. 
In this he is very much a man of to-day. 
The earlier historians, under the influence 
of Violet le Duc and his generation, con- 
centrated their attention on the developed 
Gothic of the XIIIth century to a marked 
degree and the last generation on the 
Romanesque, but to the scholars of the 
middle years of our century the irrational, 
one had almost said transcendental, 
character of the later phases of Gothic 
combined with its bewildering technical 
accomplishment seems to have a special 
appeal. The emphasis on baroque on the 
part of the students of post-medieval 
architecture preceded the shift of interest 
on the part of the medizvalists and 
witnesses to the same inner compulsion. 
Mr. Harvey shows in this book a greater 
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appreciation of post-medizval architecture 
than in his former work, and it is noticeable 
that it seems to be the baroque that he 
likes best of all that development. But 
when all is said as to Mr. Harvey's personal 
preferences, and these make much of the 
attraction of the book,-it should also be 
said that with a theme as large as this, 
something had to be left out, and there is 
more than enough to make us very grateful. 


G. F. Wess. 


SAN VITALE, RAVENNA. By 
GiusepPpe Bovini. Translated by 
Basil Taylor. Andre Deutsch. 21s. 


In the history of early Christian art, 
Ravenna is the most important place in 
Italy next to Rome. Even during the 
Barbarian invasion, Ravenna saw new and 
imposing structures rising in her midst. 
She was still under the rule of the Goths 
when construction of the church of San 
Vitale was begun. Building is believed 
to have started after the return of Bishop 
Ecclesio from a mission to Byzantium in 
the company of Pope John, when Theo- 
doric was probably dead (he died in 526). 

San Vitale is built on the spot where 
St. Vitalis suffered martyrdom. Signor 
Bovini’s book contains 61 excellent photo- 
graphs, including three external views, 
and eight plates in colour of the mosaics 
for which the church is famous. These 
mosaics, which adorn the broad and 
deeply vaulted tribune, are of remarkable 
beauty. The splendour of the presbytery 
vault and the right and left walls, the 
spandrels of the windows, the sides of the 
arches in the upper gallery, may be closely 
studied in this admirably produced book. 
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subject that I have read.” 
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An interesting feature of the building 
; that the narthex is asymmetrical in its 
relation to its main axis; that is to say, 
t is not built against one side of the 
octagon, but against one corner, being 
connected with two adjacent walls by two 
triangular enclosures and by two towers 
containing stairways leading to an upper 
vallery. Several theories have been 
advanced to explain this curious plan— 
he most obvious being that the new 
structure could not ignore two neigh- 
youring streets or the existence at that 
time of other adjacent buildings. 

Scholars are still divided in their 
pinion as to whether San Vitale derives 
its inspiration from Roman or Eastern 
architectural traditions. Giuseppe Bovini 
weighs in with the compromise that 
“even if the San Vitale does represent 
a last stage in the evolution of Roman 
architectu1e, the building also shows the 
influence of those Eastern experiments 
which enriched Roman architecture during 
the Imperial age.”” This opinion gains 
some support by the fact that the plan 
departs entirely from the basilican form 
and adopts instead a centralized one, a 
form seldom used for religious buildings 
in the West. VicTOR RIENAECKER. 


AUGUSTUS JOHN — FIFTY-TWO 
DRAWINGS. With an introduction 
by Lord David Cecil. George Rain- 
bird. 10 gns. 


Lorp Davip CECcIL’s introduction to this 
sumptuously produced selection of draw- 
ings is entitled “John as a Portraitist.”’ 
The title should serve as a reminder that 
this is, in fact, a selection (to be followed 
by a second volume), and is thus only 
fairly representative of John as a draughts- 
man. ‘The emphasis is throughout on 
portraits, and some of them are very fine— 
Dr. Schweitzer, Delius, C. F. Slade, and 
several ethereal heads of women. Yet 
even in the less successful John has never 
allowed himself to be enslaved by the 
convention that all portraits must approxi- 
mate to a photographic likeness; and 
this alone is no small achievement. For 
despite what Lord David Cecil has to say, 
the camera has made portraiture a great 
deal more difficult than in the past; not 
so much because it has taken over a large 
part of the portrait painter’s work, but 
because our eyes, and his, have been 
conditioned to look at objects, and especi- 
ally at faces, in terms of a photograph. 

A conscientious map of a face by a 
skilful painter almost inevitably nowadays 
looks to some extent like a coloured 
photograph. This did not occur before 
the camera was invented. One has only 
to compare an academy portrait of to-day 
with its XV1IIth-century equivalent to be 
aware of a difference not necessarily of 
quality but of kind. 

Almost alone among the living, John 
has succeeded in making portraits that are 
works of art, without at the same time 
destroying them as portraits. Even more 
in his drawings, there is style, not always 
free from affectation, but fluent, and above 
all, personal. The best among these heads 
of the fashionable and the distinguished 
can be looked at as one would look at an 
old master, with little thought of who the 
sitter is, or whether the likeness is good 
or bad, but as examples of the art of 
drawing. 

If I have laboured the question of 
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portraiture it is because it seems to me to 
have distracted attention from the real 
point of a collection like this one, which is 
surely to present an overall view of John’s 
work. The drawings are, as one might 
expect with so spontaneous and intuitive 
an artist, unequal in quality; many, 
although of people, are not portraits at all, 
like the well-known studies of Dorelia, 
in which the heads and shoulders are 
hardly more than the points of suspension 
for a cascade of drapery. The rhythm 
and subtle movement of these early 
drawings is incomparable. And though 
as we move on to more recent work the 
hand seems here and there to lose its 
verve, to move more hesitantly and with a 
less romantic sweep, we are suddenly 
brought up by the portrait of Dr. Schweit- 
zer, executed in 1955, in which the play 
of light and the nuances of every line and 
wrinkle on that rugged countenance are 
suggested by the lightest, the most 
unlaboured touches. The style changes, 
the vitality remains. 

At the outset, there is a lithograph 
self-portrait of 1955 which shows Mr. 
John as a rather formidable old man, 
glaring at us angrily and a little suspici- 
ously from behind his spectacles. What- 
ever its deficiencies as a portrait (and he 
seems to have had some doubts about it 
himself) it is, with its vigour and 
forthrightness, a not inappropriate frontis- 
piece to this book. One becomes less 
tempted to make comparisons, but simply 
to enjoy these garnerings from the life’s 
work of a brilliant and, when the fire of 
his imagination is kindled, a_ great 
draughtsman. W. R. JEUDWINE. 


GOLDEN SECTIONS. 
AyrTon. Methuen. 25s. 


MIcHAEL AyYRTON’S lively mind turns 
from the creation of his own painting and 
sculpture to the consideration of other 
men’s work in these essays. Most of them 
have been contributed to periodicals, 
learned or popular ; and as their subjects 
range from a sensitive appreciation of 
Giovanni Pisano from the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts to an affectionate 
portrait of his friend Constant Lambert 
from The Ballet Annual, we accept them 
as discursive. “I am not a scholar but 
rather a celebrant,’’ he says somewhete ; 
and this is his virtue. He is also a hard 
hitter at the things he dislikes, as his 
essay, “A Master of Pastiche,” deflating 
Picasso, reveals. His fairness of mind 
causes him to reconsider this twelve years 
afterwards, though he obviously does not 
like his subject any the more. 

The pleasing thing about this book is 
that Michael Ayrton thinks things out for 
himself. Every budding artist should 
read his final essay, “‘The Crypto-Prome- 
theans” for it is an excellent analysis of 
what is wrong with the arts and with the 
criticism of them by a man who is neither 
bamboozled by the fallacies of the con- 
temporaneous nor frozen by the tradi- 
tional. Knowing Mr. Ayrton’s own 
practice, ability and direction in the arts, 
this independent attitude might be anti- 
cipated, but one is delighted by the logical 
structure and the articulate power with 
which he conveys his thesis. He can use 
words as well as pencil, paint, and plastic 
material, and lovers of the arts will enjoy 
this volume. HORACE SHIPP. 


By MICHAEL 
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Symbol & Image 
in William Blake 


George Wingfield Digby 


The author is concerned above all with 
the spirit and aim of Blake’s art, which is 
‘to open the inner world to all who care 
to look.’ 48 half-tone plates. 35s net 


English Church 
Plate 597—18 30 


Charles Oman 


The first book devoted entirely to the 
plate of England and Wales, this deals 
with the subject from both the artistic 
and historical points of view. Besides 
tracing the evolution of the various 
types of vessel, Mr Oman studies the 
relations between the churches and 
goldsmiths, and he breaks new ground 
by giving the first account ever 
attempted of the plate made for the 
Catholic recusants during the penal 
period. J/lustrated £6. 6s. net 


Miniature Painting 


IN THE LATIN KINGDOM 
OF JERUSALEM 


Hugo Buchthal 


A survey of illuminated manuscripts 
produced between c.1140 and 1290 

in the scriptorium of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and at St. Jean d’Acre. 
This group includes some of the finest 
surviving medieval work. 

Illustrated £8. 8s. net 


Oxford Monographs on 
Classical Archaeology 


Amazons in 
Greek Art 


Dietrich von Bothmer 


More than 1,300 representations 

(700-400 B.C.) of Amazons and their 
battles with Greeks are collected here. 
They range from hasty sketches on 
humble black-figured lekythoi to elaborate 
masterpieces by great sculptors and 
vase-painters. Many of the objects 

figured on the plates are published 

for the first time. I/lustrated £8. 8s. net 
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MIRRORS. By Serce Rocue. With 294 
photographs by Pierre Devinoy. Trans- 
lated by Colin Duckworth. Gerald 
Duckworth & Co. £8 8s. 


THE history of mirrors and mirror rooms 
provides an interesting mixture of art 
and social history, and Mr. Roche is the 
first writer who has tried to treat the 
subject comprehensively. It is therefore 
disappointing, especially as he has been 
given the most lavish opportunities by his 
publisher, to find in Mr. Roche’s book 
several signs of careless scholarship and, 
more irritating, mistakes due to careless 
proof reading which prevent one from 
fully accepting it as an authoritative work. 

The photographs, several in colour, 
are excellent and show the development 
of the mirror and its frame from eastern 
and classical antiquity down to the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century. Many of 
these are exquisite objet de luxe, and good 
photography does them justice. The 
selection, however, is not always repre- 
sentative, and one feels that Mr. Roche 
has been inclined to choose the mirrors 
he knows from his experience as a collector 
rather than drawing from a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole subject. In the 
English section, while he devotes four 
illustrations out of twenty-five examples 
to early Georgian carved and gilt mirrors, 
he gives no examples of marquetry frames 
or verre églomisé, and he contents himself 
in the neo-classic period with attributing 
to the Adam style an early XIXth-century 
mirror which follows the eccentric taste 
of Thomas Hope. 

On the credit side, Mr. Roche has 
given several extremely well photographed 
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examples of mirror rooms from different 
countries, which do much to recapture 
such magical moments that many must 
have experienced when they first walked 
into the ravishing saloon of the Amalien- 
burg or the delightful cabinet des glaces 
in the Ansbach Residenz. There are 
also several less well-known examples, 
such as the palace at Queluz, near Lisbon, 
and the camarin at Guadalupe. 

The text is far less happy and is 
inclined to read like a series of breathless 
footnotes. In certain cases this hurried 
construction leads to serious confusion. 
On page 20 the author refers to four 
illustrations of mirrors (Pls. 186-189) 
and in the next sentence says, ““The one 
surmounted by feathers, at Hampton 
Court, was made for Frederick, Prince of 
Wales.”” One naturally supposes that this 
is one of the mirrors illustrated until one 
turns to them and finds that they are all 
in a private collection in Paris and that 
none of them are surmounted by feathers. 
Which mirror is Mr. Roche referring to, 
then? Perhaps he has in mind the 
remarkable mirror at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, designed by Kent and 
probably executed by Benjamin Goodison 
for the Prince of Wales at Kew Palace. 
Such isolated sentences leave the reader in 
doubt. 

Most irritating and destructive of one’s 
faith in Mr. Roche’s scholarship are petty 
errors of fact and mistakes which should 
have been corrected in proof stage. Since 
such criticism demands corroboration, 
tedious as such evidence is, a glance at the 
section on English mirrors will suffice. 
On page 18, writing of the XVIIth cen- 


tury, Mr. Roche says, “The fruit and 
flowers style of the beginning of the ce:.- 
tury was executed both in marquetry 
and in ronde-bosse carving.”” Apart from 
the fact that marquetry was not introcuced 
into England until the Restoration, Mr. 
Roche is presumably referring to that sty'e 
associated with Grinling Gibbons, which 
he himself explains two paragraphs later 
was first introduced in the reign of 
Charles II. 

These are only small points, but they 
are sufficient to undermine one’s faith in 
the authority of the book. JoHN Lowe. 


THE DRAWINGS OF REMBRANDT. 
By Otto BenescH. Vols. III & IV 
(The Middle Period). Vols. V and VI 
(The Late Period). London, Th 
Phaidon Press. 1955 and 1957 
Pp. 333 and 1,139 reproductions. 


ALTHOUGH it is really not so very long 
since the history of art became, as it were 
an academically respectable subject, we 
now live in an era of intense activity in 
art-historical publishing. Among the more 
important books none has been more 
eagerly awaited than Dr. Benesch’s monu- 
mental work on Rembrandt’s drawings. 
It is the first complete edition of illustra- 
tions of all the known drawings, and many 
of them are reproduced for the first time. 
The first two volumes, which dealt with 
the artist’s Leyden period and his earlier 
years in Amsterdam, appeared in 1954 
and showed immediately that high hopes 
had not been entertained in vain. The 
two volumes now published, V & VI, bring 
to a conclusion this great undertaking of 
scholar and publisher. 
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From The Times Literary Supplement : 


Mr. Howell... .” 


From Leon Underwood, The Studio : 








*. |. Mr. Howell has the best sort of experience for writing on 


. | regard the book as a very important one. . . .” 


Out of print for years and now 
reprinted and ready in a 
New Revised and Enlarged Second 
Edition. 
Arthur R. Howell’s 


Important Book on Aesthetic 
Philosophy 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF 
ART, OR THE MAKING OF LIFE 


Three reprints since publication 


From Sir John Squire, The Illustrated London News : 


art... what he has to say is valuable and penetrating. . . . ing . . . do not know creation from the inside. . . . | must say that 
From The Times Educational Supplement : Mr. Howell is an exception . . . he can produce explanations . . . 
**... No one appreciates the difficulties of the layman better than for even the most recent developments. . . . But he remains a human 


being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, and an eye for every 
lovely thing, from the lighted window of the distant inn to a prim- 


rose in the shade. . 


This book has had the honour to be accepted for the London County Council’s Approved List 
for use in schools and inclusion in the Teachers’ Library. 


Sole Distributor : 


A. ZWEMMER, LIMITED 


. And I find that most of the solemn modern critics of paint- 


. He is a humanist in the sense of the Latin 
poet who wrote ‘Homo Sum’... .” 





1881-1956 


(21/-) 
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It must be said right away that the 
ompleted work more than fulfils the 
promise of the first volumes. To say that 
it fills a gap in Rembrandt studies would 
be an understatement. The author is 
not only one of the most learned and 
perceptive of Rembrandt scholars; as 
befits the Director of the Albertina 
collection he has also a comprehensive 
knowledge of the drawings of many other 
schools and periods, and is peculiarly well 
fitted to deal with the special problems of 
his subject. His text, which takes the 
form of a catalogue raisonné of the draw- 
ings, is an impressive achievement and in 
accuracy of scholarship it is beyond 
reproach. The wealth of bibliographical 
reference alone would make it an indis- 
pensable instrument for Rembrandt re- 
searchers. 

In the case of most artists the attribu- 
tion and dating of drawings are, from the 
nature of the material, among the most 
difficult and frustrating of the art-his- 
torian’s tasks and the establishment of 
sound criteria is often well-nigh impossible. 
In the case of Rembrandt the task has 
been lightened by the existence of the 
many dated etchings, and the study of his 
drawings has advanced greatly in the 
fifty years since Hofstede de Groot’s 
pioneer work, yet there are many obscuri- 
ties. Dr. Benesch has greatly clarified 
our conception of Rembrandt as draughts- 
man by applying rigorous standards of 
connoisseurship in the matter of attribu- 
tion; if he errs at all it is rather by 
omission than commission, which is 
certainly the more salutary approach at 
this stage of our knowledge. Beyond doubt 
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this is the most important contribution yet 
to our understanding of Rembrandt's draw- 
ings and will remain the standard work for 
a very long time. N. MacLaren. 


ENGLISH ART, 1216-1307. By PETER 
BRIEGER. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
£2 10s. 


Tuis is Volume IV of the Oxford History 
of English Art (though actually the fifth 
to appear) ; its subject is the magnificent 
flowering of the High Gothic in England. 
The object of this series is to “treat all 
branches of the visual arts as part of the 
general history of England” ; this demands 
of the author a style that can control the 
larger rhythms of historical development 
while merging with them—yet not losing 
—the scintillation of detail: a task par- 
ticularly difficult when the chief objects 
of discussion are as large as cathedrals 
and as minute as book illustrations. In 
the case of architecture and sculpture, 
Professor Brieger succeeds splendidly ; 
in the almost impossible task of making 
writing about medieval miniatures read- 
able, he has made a very gallant effort. 
The book covers two reigns only, but 
long ones, those of Henry III and 
Edward I; in the pattern of patronage 
under these two kings, the author finds 
the theme that welds his book firmly 
together as a whole. He traces three 
phases: the “episcopal style,” under the 
domination of the secular clergy, that 
crystallizes in the serenely self-sufficient 
composition, the composure, of Salisbury 
Cathedral; the “regal style,’’ directly 
influenced by the court, reflecting a 
sophisticated but emotional chivalry ; 





GIL THOMAS 


- ANTIQUES IN YOUR HOME 


A book for the small collector by 





SKIRA ART BOOKS : 


New titles for Christmas 


” 


and finally, the “‘seigneurial style,’”’ when 
patronage spread to a wider circle but 
seemed to nourish a less tranquil and 
secure atmosphere. 

The book offers, for those interested 
in the period, an able and up-to-date 
consensus of our knowledge of it; it is 
nobly produced, and cheap at the price. 

Davip PIPER. 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. By R. A. 
ROBERTSON. Benn. 18s. 


IN 1912, Frederick Bradbury published 
his History of Old Sheffield Plate. He had 
the advantage of belonging to an old 
family firm dating from the heyday of 
the industry which he set out to describe, 
and had conversed with craftsmen who had 
been engaged in it in its declining years. 
His book has never been superseded, but 
since it has never been reprinted it has 
become a bookseller’s rarity. The skill 
of a modern writer on Old Sheffield Plate 
is now shown in the manner in which he 
makes use of Bradbury’s work. His line 
of approach is more historical than that 
of the late Edward Wenham, whose woik 
on the same subject was published two 
years ago. He writes with real feeling 
and is accurate in his statements of facts, 
though some readers may cavil at some 
of his artistic theories, such as that Sheffield 
Plate was not an art since design and 
execution were in the hands of different 
individuals. By showing too strong a 
preference for illustrations of pieces in 
private collections, he has _ evidently 
found himself unable to illustrate the 
earliest period except by snuff-boxes. 
C. C. OMAN. 





fully illustrated - - - 15s 


A PRIDE OF POTTERS 
by DEREK PEEL 
A history of the Adams factory, and in 
particular, Jasper ware - - 10s 6d 
Prospectus from : 
ARTHUR BARKER 
30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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« * FOR BOOKS*# 


4¢> ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 


‘4 Gift Books 


We can supply all books reviewed or advertised in Apollo 
and all other publications 


, 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) %* Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 

















REMBRANDT 


by Otto Benesch 


56 colour plates 


$2.5.0 


EARLY MEDIEVAL 
PAINTING 


Frescoes, Mosaics, Illuminations 
by André Grabar & Carl Nordenfalk 


96 colour plates | 
7 .&.¢ 


FLEMISH PAINTING 
The Century of Van Eyck | 


by Jacques Lassaigne 


115 colour plates 
$8 .8.0 


A. ZWEMMER LTD. 
76—80 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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Memoirs of an 
Antique Dealer 


TREASURE 
HUNT 


Jacques Helft 


‘*Potins du metier,’’ auction-room 
history, notes on eccentrics, hints 
on buying and selling procedure, 
essays on old French silver, anec- 
dotes on personalities and collectors’ 
objects. . . . Jacques Helft’s racy 
reminiscences are full of fascinating 
things. Here is richness, excitement 
and the rewarding experience of 
listening to a man who is both 
shrewd and poetical. 


With 22 photographs. 25/- 


FABER & FABER 























BATSFORD 
Books 


GREAT BIBLE 
PICTURES 
selected by 
MARGARET H. BULLEY 


The author of Art and Everyman 
has gathered together a unique 
and lovely picture anthology 
epitomising the greatness and 
timelessness of 


The 62 


religious art. 


illustrations, 


ranging 
in date from Duccio to Moore, 
are superbly reproduced and 
arranged in juxtaposition to 
their relevant Biblical passage. 


None could fail to find lasting 
inspiration amidst these full 
pages. 


255. nel 
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THE REGENCY ROAD. By N. C. 
Setway. Faber and Faber. 84s. net. 


SPANKING down “The Regency Road” in 
the first thirty years of the XIXth century, 
that Golden Age of coaching and the 
aquatint, go sixty-six of the famous 
coaches which James Pollard painted, 
sometimes engraving them himself, some- 
times having them engraved by such 
notable aquatinters as Robert Havell, 
Thomas Sutherland and the Rosenbergs. 
“‘Aquatinting,”’ says Mr. Selway, in his 
prefatory note to this fine collection of 
coaching prints, ‘“‘had become the most 
satisfactory medium for translating the 
sporting prints of the period, the trans- 
parent quality of its tone effects giving a 
near imitation of a water-colour drawing.” 

In a sympathetic memoir he notes the 
value of Pollard’s work as a social record, 
stressing the artist’s meticulous accuracy 
in every detail, whether of coach, costume 
or background, describing him as “a 
great illustrator, at his best with studies of 
humanity,’ and insisting that “if the 
horses that pull his coaches with clock- 
work precision are sometimes rather 
stylized, the passengers are always genuine 
people.”’ Pollard’s are the bustling inn 
and breezy highway of The Pickwick 
Papers, Tom Brown's Schooldays and 
Rural Rides. 

The sensational ‘“‘Lioness attacking the 
Exeter Mail Coach,” “drawn,” says the 
original issue, “from the information of 
Joseph Pike, Guard of the Mail,” ‘Stage 
Coach Passengers at Breakfast’’ (how 
fresh is the morning light!); ‘Mail 
Coach in a Drift of Snow” (and how single- 
minded the guard over the safety of his 
letter-bags !)—every familiar print is here. 
So are many by no means familiar, like 
the rare and lovely “‘Four-in-Hand,” with 
its charming landscape; and opposite 
each plate, in notes as te1se as they are 
learned, Mr. Selway gives not only its 
original dimensions, date and place of 
publication and name of publisher but 
also any noteworthy details, historical, 
topographical, statistical, literary. 

In a spirited introduction Mr. James 
Laver traces the English road from track- 
way to turnpike, till the great age of coah- 
ing closed in what Macadam called “the 
calamity of railways.” 


MarGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


GRAPHIC ART OF JAPAN. The 
Classical School. By Owen E. HoLto- 
WAY. 135 pp., 121 half-tone illustra- 
tions and 5 double-page colour plates. 
Alec Tiranti. 30s. 


Many Western books on the art of the 
East are written as if their authors are 
only too glad to confine themselves to a 
historical account and get away with it. 
Indeed, since the majority of such works 
are commercial enterprises they are hardly 
to be blamed. But here is a book of a 
different sort. It is written lovingly, 
with a limited and original theme, one 
not hitherto treated in the West or isolated 
for such special attention even in Japan. 
The author is fascinated by the expressive 
power of graphic art in general and by this 
glorious Japanese floraison of it in particu- 
lar. He reveals sympathies wide enough 
to embrace the esthetics of East and West 
alike. Other histories of Oriental art 
may be languidly catholic in judgment. 
Mr. Holloway is partisan, and he argues a 
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thesis, or rather two: that this art of th: 
book as practised in X[Xth-century Japan 
(the artists lived mainly in Kyoto) is in 
utter contrast to the decorative trend o! 
much of Japanese art; and that it is a: 
distinct in purpose as it is in content from 
the popular print tradition of Tokyo an: 
Osaka. Mr. Holléway despises all tha 
Genroku stands for, and “Tokyo p'ebea: 
art” he loathes. We may conced> th 
second point of difference—without neces 
sarily endorsing the disparagement—bui 
perhaps a forced distinction is mad. 
between the essential decorative touch 
which even the gaudy exuberance of palac; 
interiors of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries could not submerge, and the 
exquisite patterns of flowers and leave 
reproduced in some of Mr. Holloway’: 
plates. And to exonerate the Kishi Empu 
from the intention of cariacture is, | 
believe, carrying the argument for “‘classi- 
cal Chinese humanism” too far. At any 
rate, to glance at the Kishi Empu is to 
laugh, and the humour is thoroughly 
Japanese. There is a great deal more in 
this welcome book. It is high time that 
the beauties of Baitei, Bumpo and Kan- 
yosai were as well known to us as those 
of the principal print artists. The style of 
writing is enthusiastic and agreeably read- 
able, being marred only occasionally by a 
slightly too hortatory note or a sentence 
of delphic obscurity. The reproductions 
are excellent. The catalogue of the chief 
albums is scholarly and most useful to 
readers who wish to pursue the subject 
further, as many surely will. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


Two new books from 


Mfethuen 
| 


Michel Seuphor 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ABSTRACT PAINTING 


A comprehensive guide to the Abstract Move- 
ment has long been needed, and here Michel 
Seuphor provides a complete account up to 
our own day. A historical introduction and a 
series of biographical articles on 500 leading 
artists is supported by 230 illustrations, most 
of them in colour. 42s. 


Michael Ayrton 
GOLDEN SECTIONS 


‘Certainly his book of essays, selected from 
occasional pieces over the past 13 years, shows 
him in sparkling form. . . . There is much 
sensitive criticism in it and some exuberant 
writing, and though he himself calls the collec- 
tion “‘perhaps ridiculously disparate,”’ it is dis- 
parity with a theme, none the less.’ The Times. 
Illustrated, 25s. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


SALE ROOM NOTES 

(Continued from page 195) 
described as ‘*View on the Rhine—Heemskirk,” in spite of 
its having a signature and a date, which though not authentic 
hould have put any one with the least awareness of Bruegel 
on the right track. 

It would be untrue to say that the bank rate, the fall of 
the Stock Exchange, and vague rumours of depression 
ahead, have left the art market unmoved. The most curious 
feature is that the fashionable type of object, whether in 
pictures, furniture, silver, or porcelain, is still fetching very 
high prices at auction, although dealers with the same kind 
of thing at possibly lower prices are not finding private 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE’S 


FURNITURE. December 12th. Mainly English XVIIIth-century 
Furniture and Works of Art, with a few French pieces and some 
important textiles. Of especial interest are a set of six William and 
Mary walnut chairs in the style of Daniel Marot, a pair of chairs of 
the same period illustrated in Old English Walnut and Lacquer 
Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, an Adam painted commode, several 
panels of XVIIth-century Brussels tapestry and an important Ispahan 
carpet of the late XVIth or early XVIIth century. December roth. 
A mixed sale, including a collection of treen and miniature furniture, 
a series of panels of XVIIth-century Chinese wallpaper, a small Paduan 
bronze bull by, or very close to, Andrea Riccio, and fine English and 
Continental furniture in lacquer and marquetry. 


PORCELAIN AND OBJECTS OF VERTU. December roth. Oriental 
Porcelain and Jades, including some good examples of XVIIth- 
century enamelled porcelain, a spinach-green jade two-handled 
Koro, and a flecked model of a recumbent water buffalo. December 
11th. Objects of Vertu, including some very important gold 
boxes, notably a Louis XV example enamelled en plein with trans- 
lucent blue flowers and pastoral scenes, and bearing the Paris date 
letter for 1750 with the poingon of Jules Berthe. December 16th. 
English and Continental Porcelain, including a series of Héchst 
figures modelled by J. P. Melchior, a pair of Limbach figures of 
postmen, Meissen tea and coffee pots with Heroldt chinoiserie and 
landscape panels, a Chelsea white figure of an owl, and a pair of Bow 
figures of kestrels. 


Pictures. December 6th. XIXth- and XXth-century Paintings 
and Drawings, mainly by British artists, with a few French works by 
Pissarro, Daubigny, and Le Sidaner. December 13th. Paintings by 
Old Masters, consisting chiefly of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian works 
of the XVIIth century and some English portraits and landscapes of 
the XVIIIth century. The last sale of the year will take place on 
December 20th, and will contain a mixture of old and modern works. 


SOTHEBY’S 


FuRNITURE. December 6th. French and English Furniture and 
Works of Art, including a Louis XV marquetry commode by J. 
Schmitz, a Louis XV marquetry table ambulante by Feverstein, a 
suite of ten Louis XV chairs and two canapés by I. Lebas, a pair of 
English marquetry side-tables, fine Italian Renaissance and German 
bronzes, and a XVIIIth-century Spanish polychrome wood figure 
of the Virgin and Child. December 13th. Fine English Furniture 


buyers so easily as earlier in the year. This applies particu- 
larly to modern French paintings. The explanation is the 
presence at auctions of a small number of wealthy collectors, 
allied to a notion that auction prices set a value on works of 
art as the Stock Exchange does with securities. It is not 
quite so simple as that. The moral, however, is plain—now 
is a good moment to cash in on what is fashionable, the 
slight ‘‘stickiness” in what is less fashionable, though no less 
excellent, may offer the collector a minor opportunity while 
it lasts; for there can be little doubt that art values will 
take another despairing leap upwards, once the programme 
for building satellites, and similar unzsthetic toys, gets 
firmly under way. 


and Clocks, including examples by Joseph Knibb, Daniel Quare, 
Henry Massey, and Henry Jones. The final sale of the year is a 
two-day one with Arms and Armour on December 19th, and pewter, 
Oriental carpets, textiles, tapestries, musical instruments, and 
English and Continental furniture on the following day. 


PORCELAIN AND OBJECTS OF VERTU. December roth. Oriental 
Ceramics, including a magnificent Pai Ting shallow bowl, a rare 
Ming saucer siah engraved with a green dragon, and a recently 
discovered Ming wine ewer with violet-blue glaze and ling lung 
panels, which can be paralleled with examples in the Topkapu 
Saray Museum in Istanbul. December 16th. Oriental Ceramics 
and Works of Art, including fine Manchu enamel porcelain, T‘ang 
figures of musicians and dancers, and a rare group of biscuit figures. 
December 17th. English Pottery and Porcelain. December 17th. 
Objects of Vertu, including a magnificent chased and jewelled gold 
presentation snuff box given to the Earl of Rathdowne by the Beef- 
steak Club of Dublin in 1823, a George III gold snuff box by A. J. 
Strachen, a Dutch gold box by Louis Mesteyer, and some fine 
Louis XV and XVI coloured gold and enamel! boxes. The sale also 
includes some Fabergé animals, peasant jewellery, and portrait 
miniatures. 


Pictures. December 11th. Impressionist and Modern Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sculpture, including a pencil and wash sketch of two 
men drinking by Daumier, and drawings by Boudin, Delacroix, 
Modigliani, Matisse, Signac, etc., also a fine pastel by Odilon Redon, 
“‘La Fuite en Egypte,”’ and three flower paintings by Fantin-Latour. 
The sculpture includes examples by Degas and Rodin, and a particu- 
larly charming terracotta by Maillol. December 18th. Old Master 
and Modern Paintings and Drawings. December 19th. XVIIIth 
and XIXth-century engravings and etchings, consisting almost 
entirely of fine Swiss views and costume subjects. 


StLver. December sth. English and Continental Silver, includ- 
ing a Commonwealth wine taster, 1652, a Charles II York bowl, 1678, 
and a Queen Anne chocolate pot by Daniel Sleath, 1708. 


SOTHEBY’S 


Pictures. The forty-one drawings by Fra Bartolommeo fetched 
just over £100,000, substantially more than the most optimistic 
forecasts. The top price was £8,400 (No. 25). The prices of the 
three sheets reproduced in APOLLO last month were as follows : 
yoy £6,500, Figs. II and IV (double-sided), £5,200, Fig. III, 

3,800. 





Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MAYfair 5319 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 
Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 
Old Masters 
Old and Modern 


Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
(Continued on page 206) 





Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. iaiidinmes 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W1 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 Old and Modern Masters 


THE KINNERTON GALLERY nia caleadiiadlial 
11 MOTCOMB STREET, S.W.1 BELgravia 6318 and Modern Masters 


PAUL LARSEN ay 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


eS OT aa XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


a aaaee tee S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 





LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 

G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1_  TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


O’HANA GALLERY Dimensions British Abstract Art 1948-1957 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


eS (WENGRAF) LTD. Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


THE PULITZER GALLERY ; aie 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


CALE Re rene Maia awe Paintings and Drawings of the XIXth and XXth Century 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Cit titi 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 aster Paintings 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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